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BOOK REVIEWS 


General 


DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME. Wartime Essays of a Sociologist by 
Karl Mannheim (Kegan Paul 10/6) 


As an explorer of modern society Karl Mannheim adds a new selection 
of lectures and studies to his standard book, Man and Society. Again 
he dilates on the New Social Techniques offering fresh insight into current 
problems. He goes far beyond those Marxist conceptions which give 
too much credit to the functions of technique in the economic sphere. 
A more sociological approach to the problems of totalitarianism, freedom 
and planning, as suggested by Mannheim, could turn futile discussion 
into constructive thinking. The stimulating chapter ‘Towards a New 
Social Philosophy ’ indicates the need to bridge the widening gulf between 
modern sociology and socialist theory. W.-ji 


THIS AGE OF FABLE by Gustav Stolper (Harrap 10/6) 


This book, by an American writer, is a comprehensive and penetrating 
survey of fundamental world problems with particular emphasis on 
the political and economic developments between the two wars and 
must be invaluable to the student of current affairs. Throughout the 
book run the themes democracy or dictatorship ; planning or capitalism 
—the fables of the modern age are analysed and finally conclusions are 
reached which appear to be irresistible. One notes with interest the 
comparatively favourable view taken of the course of English politics 
during the period. L. W. W. 


THE MODERN DEMOCRATIC STATE by A. D. Lindsay (Oxford 
University Press 12/6 net) 


This is the first volume of what bids fair to be a comprehensive and 
important treatise on one of the most fundamental problems of the 
day. It is issued under the auspices of The Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Dr Lindsay’s handling of the Nation State, Sovereignty 
and the doctrine of the General Will is wise and full of shrewd practical 
illustrations. His concluding chapters on the Common Life are of 
especial significance. Twenty-five pages of Analytical Table of Contents 
will aid the reader to grasp the argument as a whole. R. S. W. P. 


SOLIDARITY Volumes I and II edited by Prof. Jacques Metadier (in 
French and English) (Harrap 7/6 per volume) 


This is an anthology of thought from some master minds of the United 
Nations. Starting in Vol. I from the sore condition of Europe as 
described by spokesmen of occupied territories, it applies itself in Vol. II 
to problems of reconstruction which exemplify the solidarity in space 
and time of those who wield the power of law, of science, and of political 
organisation. 


THE FEAR OF FREEDOM by Erich Fromm (.tegan Paul 15/-) 


A useful study of the psychological tendencies which lead men to fear 
the freedom for which their fathers fought, and to relinquish it, if not 
in favour of obedience to dictators, then to the rule of blind conformity. 
The ways in which men escape from the loneliness and burden of freedom 
in modern society are well described. But the author’s understanding 
of these conflicts does not go deep enough. His knowledge of the inter- 
play between the child’s psychology and the pressure of the family 
(as the agent of society) is too limited. His account of Freud’s con- 
tribution is one-sided and inadequate. Suir 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. (Cmd. 6458. HMSO. 6d.) 


This White Paper gives us the framework of the promised New 
Charter for Education. The proposals include the following: raising 
the school-leaving age to 15 without exemptions; completion of the 
reorganisation of the public elementary schools to provide on the one 
hand well-designed and equipped primary schools with smaller classes, 
and on the other secondary education in grammar, technical, or modern 
schools according to their different abilities for all children who have 
reached the age of 11; the three types of secondary school are to be of 
equal social and educational standing and charge no fees ; abolition of the 
Special Place examination in favour of the use of school records and intelli- 
gence tests for selecting children for the most suitable type of secondary 
education; an extension of medical treatment and of the provision of 
meals, milk, and clothing; part-time education for the equivalent of one 
day a week from school-leaving to age 18 in Young People’s Colleges ; 
nursery schools where the Board deems them to be necessary; registration 
and inspection of all private schools and the closing of those which do not 
teach required standards. 

All this is ground of general agreement among educationists and indeed 
has been for so long that many now regard the White Paper with some 
apprehension. They are not convinced that it presages achievement any 
more than the many schemes since 1918 which promised well but have 
never been completed. The leisurely time-table set out in the Appendix 
reveals a distressing lack of urgency, and furthermore it is very doubtful 
how much of the plan will ever be achieved unless the financial basis 
receives a radical overhauling. The existing ‘ Part IIT Education Authori- 
ties’ are to be abolished and educational powers concentrated in the hands 
of the county and county borough councils. But even so, many of the 
new authorities will be far too small to bear alone the additional financial 
burden proposed for education (quite apart from other demands which 
will be made of them as part of reconstruction programmes). Unless 
the smaller authorities are helped very substantially, gross differences 
will remain between the educational services of one authority and another. 

It is significant also that no fixed date is given for raising the school- 
leaving age to 16; that although the education of a vast proportion of 
today’s adults, even the younger of them, has been most inadequate, 
adult education is coupled with technical education in the financial pro- 
visions and virtually excluded from the four-year plan which is to start 
18 months after the end of hostilities; that the inevitable compromise 
over the dual system extends the problem into secondary education ; 
and that if all these proposals were translated into practice, so long as the 
position of our independent schools has not been considered we shall still 
not have achieved the target which the White Paper sets for itself— a 
social unity within the educational system which will open the way to 
a more closely knit society ’. It is important that at this time of general 
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questioning and laying of new plans, education shall be dealt with as a 
whole, and not disposed of piecemeal. Proposals from the Fleming 
Committee on the Public Schools, from the McNair Committee on 
the training of teachers, and from the Norwood Committee on the 
curriculum and examinations in grammar schools (see below) must all 
be available before a Charter for Education can properly be: formulated 
and its terms assessed. We shall have missed a great opportunity in 
this generation if a new Education Act is passed which does not introduce 
a genuine ‘unity’ into our educational system. 


G. L. 


CURRICULUM AND EXAMINATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
HMSO. 1943. (Norwood Report.) 1/6. 


The Norwood Report provides the first essential supplement to the 
White Paper. Apart from a brief survey of the proposed new single 
structure of secondary education in its wider sense (which leads to the 
recommendation of a diagnostic period of two years spent in a Lower 
School with transfers to other types of secondary school if deemed neces- 
sary), this is a report on curriculum and examinations in what the White 
Paper proposes for the future to call the grammar schools. 

The Committee’s proposals on examinations will meet with general 
approval. The School Certificate is in due course to be transformed into 
an internal examination. Since the damaging aspect of this examination 
has been its duplicate function as a matriculation or university entrance 
examination, as well as an examination at the end of the main secondary 
school course, it will generally be considered unfortunate if the universities, 
as it is proposed by this Report, must remain in charge for another seven 
years, even if many of the existing regulations are abolished. As the 
Report says, it is in the interest of the child and the teaching profession 
that this examination should be freed from ties with the universities. 
Useful proposals are then made for bringing some uniformity and order 
into the system of examinations taken by the boy or girl at the end of 
the Sixth Form. The somewhat disturbing proposal, however, is made 
that qualification for entrance to universities should not be judged merely 
by intellectual standards. Qualities of leadership, sense of responsibility, 
and initiative are to be deemed sufficient qualification. If so, our 
universities will not remain places of intellectual training. 

Between school and university they recommend six months spent 
upon some form of national service. Presumably, any such requirement 
would be imposed if at all upon all young men and women and are not 
merely upon the small class with which this Report deals. 

The recommendations of this Report which call for the closest con- 
sideration, however, are those relating to the curriculum of the grammar 
schools. After formulating the purpose of education as they conceive it, 
the Committee says that ‘we have no sympathy .. . with a theory of 
education which presupposes that . . . the function of education is to fit 
pupils to determine their outlook and conduct according to the changing 
needs and the changing standards of the day’. ‘(hey therefore recommend 
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for the grammar schools the retention of their traditional curriculum 
and urge that education for citizenship ‘can best be given incidentally ’ 
by references through the ordinary school subjects. Fabians are bound 
to question the wisdom of this assertion and to ask whether in a society 
as complex as ours even grammar school pupils can be relied upon to 
study and understand after they have left school those problems which 
it is urgent that every citizen should understand. It will be noted that 
the White Paper recommends that instruction in citizenship should be 
given at the new Young People’s Colleges ; if so, surely grammar school 
pupils at the same age should be similarly instructed. Fabians, together 
with all those who are alive to the urgency of laying a foundation in the 
school for the understanding of the problems with which the modern world 
is faced, and of those which face our own society in particular, have a 
responsibility to state this case emphatically. G.L 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


1. Final Act: Cmd. 6451. (HMSO. 9d.) 
2. Section Reports: Cmd. 6461. (HMSO. 6d.) 

This Conference, held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 18th May to 3rd June, 
1943, constituted the birth of the ‘ United Nations’. It was the first time 
that a/l of them had met, and significant that their first deliberations 
should be on a post-war construction problem. The central message sent 
from Hot Springs to the world was that expansionism and better living 
standards are to be the signature tune of post-war endeavour; and for 
the vast majority better living means first better food. 

Under the chairmanship of Judge Marvin Jones (US A) the Con- 
ference of 44 nations divided into four sections on: Nutrition, Food 
Production, Distribution and Continuation of the Work of the Conference. 
The first section adopted certain dietary standards of calorie, vitamin 
and mineral-salt requirements, and suggested certain levels of food con- 
sumption to ensure these. By Conference resolution the governments 
undertook to improve their people’s diets in these directions and specially 
the diets of the so-called ‘ vulnerable groups’, i.e. pregnant and nursing 
mothers, children, low income-groups, etc. 

The production section called for a big expansion of output of energy 
foods to meet relief needs and, in the long period, for an expansion of 
output of protective foods as well as for a gradual transfer of energy-food 
production from high to low cost regions. Resolution 13 demands co- 
ordinated action between the governments in production, transport and 
distribution of foodstuffs in the relief period or as long as shortages con- 
tinue. The third section recommended improved marketing facilities, 
encouragement of cooperatives and finally proposed an international 
organisation for commodity control. : ; 

The fourth recommended the establishment of an International 
Food Office as a permanent body to implement the Conference resolutions. 
An interim commission has been set up to draft the constitution of that 


Office. PeUiays 
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NUFFIELD COLLEGE: EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND ORGANISA- 
TION OF INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR: A STATEMENT. 
(Oxford University Press, 1943. 2/- net.) 


This is the latest and in a number of ways the most important of the 
several pamphlets that have appeared in recent months on the topic of 
postwar full employment and its kindred problems. The pamphlet is the 
result of a series of private conferences held at Nuffield College and attended 
by a number of well-known industrialists, trade unionists and academics, 
including several prominent Fabians, G. D. H. Cole among them. Its 
importance is threefold. First, nearly everything that has been said 
on this subject recently finds a place in the argument, somewhere. Conse- 
quently, one doesn’t have to agree with all the premises or all the con- 
clusions in order to find plenty to think about. Secondly, though more 
has been thought of than has been thought through—rather inevitably 
at a conference—the pamphlet does have an outlook. It is dominated by 
a genuine desire to be fair to the consumer and to do well by the public 
at large. In so far as that approach has been subscribed to by industrialists 
it represents a marked improvement on most of the thinking in industrial 
circles previously recorded on these subjects. Lastly, the pamphlet so 
rightly ‘emphasises that ‘ anti-cyclical’ policies are only one element in 
the achievement of full employment, that technical efficiency and flexibility 
of structure—in particular, the removal of artificial restrictions—are as 
essential. The organisation of industry gets equal place with employment 
policy both in the title and in the text. 

The formulation of employment policy follows the now usual line of 
how to maintain investment. The argument begins with private invest- 
ment and its limitations and with the inadequacies of monetary and fiscal 
methods as stimulants. The State must fill the gap. For this, public 
works of the traditional kind are a beginning, but alone they are insufficient 
and lead to a one-sided development. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
the State must plan national investment much more generally and itself 
enter the commercial investment field. 

Unfortunately, how this is to be done is no more precisely stated on 
this occasion than it usually is. Hope centres, it would seem, on there 
being a large number of public corporations over whose investment pro- 
grammes the State would exercise strong influence. Elsewhere, however, 
it is firmly stated that such corporations must be run on thoroughly 
business-like lines‘and, in particular, made to cover their costs, including 
a reasonable return on their capital assets. If this is to happen, it must be 
for the managers of the corporations to decide the volume of their invest- 
ments, The most the State can expect is to be allowed a word on the 
timing of them. But is not this likely to be precisely the situation? Has 
the State, at the present time, so very much more control over the invest- 
ment policies of the local authorities or the LP TB than it has over any 
private firm, given that the need is to push investment and not to cut it 
down? On a later page of the pamphlet, a National Development Board 
is proposed, with authority to invest State funds in all kinds of enterprise, 
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private as well as public. This is certainly a more radical approach to 
the problem, but the way it would solve it is even less precisely stated. 

The sections of the pamphlet covering the organisation of industry 
are much more original in conception than those on employment policy— 
and much more doubtful. The-foundation of the argument is a classifica- 
tion of industries into three groups: (a) Key industries and basic industries 
which can best be carried on under public ownership by Public Corpora- 
tions. (6) Other key major industries which are liable, in default of public 
regulation, to fall under the predominant influence of a small number of 
concerns. (c) The rest. 

It is the (6) group that wants looking into. They are key industries, 
in danger of being monopolised unless brought under public regulation, 
and yet—since they are not in group (a)—they are not suitable for public 
ownership and operation by public corporations. What are these 
industries? Do any fit these criteria? The cotton industry, for example ? 
Is it in danger of falling under the control of monopolists ? The iron and 
steel industry? Would it be in danger of being monopolised if trade 
associations were prohibited ? Even if legal support for them were with- 
drawn? The motor carindustry? Are public corporations inappropriate ? 

However, suppose that (6) industries do exist. The important point 
is that they will fall under monopoly control unless public regulation 
prevents it. What sort of public regulation is called for? 

In the USA a very successful attack has been made on monopolistic 
and restrictive activities simply by outlawing them and having a Depart- 
ment of State empowered and equipped to fight them in the courts. Yet, 
apart from a half-hearted suggestion that patents should be turned into 
licences of right, none of these provedly practical possibilities are discussed. 
Instead we are to have an Industrial Board for each of the industries, 
with the representatives of the industry outnumbering the independent 
members on it. A lot of pious hopes are expressed for these -Boards. 
Their purpose, it will be remembered, is to prevent restriction, and for 
a long while the statement rules out restrictive practices, first as un- 
desirable and then as unnecessary. But they come back in the end— 
under the old familiar cloak of ‘ exceptional circumstances’. In the end, 
even industries that aren’t in group (b) are to be allowed Industrial 
Boards if they ask for them. 

Of course, there are to be another set of boards, Industrial Tribunals, 
to sit in impartial judgment to see that not too much harm is done. But 
how will they be able to judge ? The Import Duties Advisory Committee 
is an impartial body by constitution, but its work has made it far better 
acquainted with the problems of the steel industry than with the problems 
of the housewife. Won’t the same thing happen in all the other cases ? 

So far as the industrial part of the Nuffield Statement is concerned, 
it is the opinion of at least one reviewer that Nuffield should think again. 
To have got industrialists to accept the principle of no restriction is a 
great step forward, but it is a very bad place at which tostop. They have 
also to learn that hard cases make bad laws, 

BReCady 
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THE COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN 


The drawings exhibited at County Hall should not be thought of as 
actual plans of a future London. The accompanying Report! states clearly 
that they are ‘indicative’ of the kind of plans to be prepared finally if 
the LCC approves their execution and_if new legislation and financial 
assistance is forthcoming. 

_Though as yet but preliminary studies, they herald a new era. For 
in the middle of the twentieth century the nation has realised with a jolt 
that through drift and compromise it has continued to work and live in 
a Mid-Victorian frame, out-worn, inefficient and dangerous to physical and 
mental health. For the first time the Authority responsible for administer- 
ing a vast and complex living area has at Governmental request studied 
its amelioration as a whole, and for the first time all the problems. that 
result from past deficiencies are frankly faced. 

It is admitted, for instance, that the old street pattern, which came 
into existence for the use of horse-drawn carriages and waggons, can by 
no means be adapted to the needs of motor traffic. 

No palliatives—one-way streets, traffic signals, speed limits or Belisha 
beacons—can catch up with the exigencies created by the rapid increase 
in numbers, speed, size, and weight of mechanically-propelled vehicles. 
The very basis of road communications must be re-studied. Such a study 
must profoundly modify physical environment in all built-up areas. 

Unrestricted and unregulated building in town and suburb for purely 
speculative. reasons has blighted the land. The omnivorous building 
monster has luckily not devoured Richmond Park, Hackney Marshes, 
Hampstead Heath and the South London Commons, but it has practically 
blocked them in. To the parks existing in 1830 (that is to Hyde, St. 
James’, and Regent’s Parks) the only sizable open spaces that have been 
added deliberately are Battersea and Victoria Parks. Unthinkingly and 
blindly ‘industry has become hopelessly entangled with housing, and 
particularly in the East End, where hundreds of small industries inefficiently 
function and in the process destroy the amenities of their workers. 

The constitution of a London Passenger Traffic Board has indeed 
modernised underground travelling for the North side, but not for the 
South side. 

The main railways, which have done more than any other agents to 
destroy public amenities, are still heroically carrying on in their begrimed 
Victorian strongholds. 

No country in the world has tolerated more obsolete railway stations. 

Except in the suburbs, London’s dwellings date from the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and no improvisation can provide for adequate 
sanitary and cooking accommodation in their old stereotyped plans. 

Gradual and piecemeal rebuilding-of slum areas has been without 
effect. Too permissive and uncoordinated Town Planning and Ribbon 
Development Acts have made no mark. 


* County of London Plan. Prepared for the L,C.C. by J. H. Forshaw and Patrick 
Abercrombie (MacMillan, 12/6), 
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All this and more has been considered by the Architects of the LCC, 
and in order of importance and urgency they have shown proposals for : 

(1) The reconstruction and recentralizing of congested areas, 
for both housing and industry. 

(z) Conservation and re-grouping of communities,: sub-divided 
into neighbourhood units of 6,000 to 10,000 persons (a sufficient popula- 
tion to warrant a full provision of communal buildings, schools, shops 
and open spaces). 

(3) Zoning of the whole city for varying densities of population 
(given existing factors, a density of 136 persons to the nett acre is 
considered reasonable: this would result in any area in about one- 
third of the inhabitants being rehoused in two- or three-storied terrace 
houses and the remainder in high flat buildings). 

(4) Provision of open spaces, most needed on the East side, would 
be on the basis of four acres per 1,000 people, presuming a further 
three acres without the county: these spaces to be arranged as Park- 
ways or connected green wedges, and related to the new Road plan 
so as to assist definition of the living areas. 

(5) Precinctal planning in special and central areas (i.e. shutting 
out of all but purely local traffic), as for example round Whitehall, 
Westminster Abbey, etc., and on a smaller scale for crowded shopping 
centres (which would greatly reduce traffic accidents). 

(6) Embankment of the south side of the Thames, with new 
garden strips 200 feet wide, involving the clearance of three railway 
bridges and their long arched approaches, which sprawl across the 
boroughs of Southwark amd Bermondsey. New Charing Cross and 
Temple Bridges are needed to link the two banks and stretches of the 
river banks would be opened to view by concentration of wharves. 

(7) Coordinated Road scheme providing for fast traffic and 
accessible only at certain points, with a graded system of secondary 
and tertiary roads, lined where possible with gardens. 

(8) Rebuilding of main line Railway terminals (reduced in number) 
and suggestions for deep-level connections between existing North 
bank termini and the Southern system, necessitated through the 
clearance of the high-level bridges. 


These are some of the main proposals, to be carried out in stages, and 
so afranged that stage No. 1 can be tackled immediately after the war, 
if Parliament has voted the powers. Unless there is national control of 
the use of land, and machinery for reconstruction loans, no planning worth 
mentioning is possible. To anticipated visions of post-war national penury 
it is pointed out that rebuilding to a plan, which brings with it immeasurable 
advantages to the community, costs no more than doing so without a plan. 
In any case the greater part of London is due to be re-built before the end 
of the century. Admirable as these proposals are, they are constricted, 
nevertheless, by limitations to the authority of the LCC. 

Because of artificially drawn boundaries outer boroughs indistinguish- 
able from their neighbours without the county cannot be included in the 
plan. It is the Ministry of Transport which is the deciding authority 

71 
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for roads. The City, if it wishes, can ignore the new ideas of the County. 
No local authority, however great its charge, can curtail in the slightest 
degree the privileges of the railways and other utility undertakings. 

Clearly a coordinating authority must be created as has been advised 
by the BaNow and other Committees, with Regional Boards to plan for 
the whole of large urban complexes. Such authorities will need to plan 
on the scale attempted in the Master Plan for the London Region shown 
at the National Gallery by the RIBA London Regional Committee, 
who brought the outer Boroughs and Urban Councils into the London 
picture, and proposed, inter alia, a simple though drastic revision of the 
railways for separate main line and suburban services. 

Such plans as these, which require a high degree of skill in imaginative 
planning and in the coordination of all relevant factors, show remarkable 
agreement as to principles. They will undoubtedly influence those which 
must surely be undertaken by the other great Cities. 

They suggest that more should be attempted than the removal of 
urban blight, that all problems affecting the use of land should be studied 
on a national scale. 

They should lead to a key Master Plan which will record decisions 
regarding the siting of heavy industries, the design of a national Air trans- 
port system, the modernisation of the railways and roads, the definition 
of agricultural and forest areas, and other matters vital to the nation. 


V.O.R. 


SELECT PAMPHLET GUIDE 
General : (From pampblets received) 


Prospects and: Policies: The Rt. Hon. H. Morrison, M P (Cambridge 
University Press), 6d. Monopoly is the Enemy: Joe Madin, Allan 
Flanders, ‘Selaw’ (International Publishing Co.), 4d. English Ldw: 
J. L. Brierly (Oxford University Press), 6d. Will the War make us 
Poorey ?: Michael Young and H. N. Bunbury (Oxford University Press), 
6d. Functions of a Personnel Department: G. R. Moxon (Institute of 
Labour Management). Fundamentals of Personnel Management: H. W. 
Locke (Institute of Labour Management). 


Reconstruction : 

The War and the Planning Outlook: W. A. sg (Faber & Faber); 1/-. 
Industrial Assurance (Beveridge Report) : .R.D. (St. Clement’s 
Press), 6d. Citizen Centres for Adult Education: Foreword by Sir R. 
Livingstone (Education Settlements Association), 6d. Plan for Educa- 
tion: WEA, 6d. The Education and Training of Teachers: WE A, 6d. 
Workers’ Education in Great Britain: WEA, 6d. Design for Labour : 
R. Coppock and H. Henmann (J. M. Dent), 6d. Building Societies and 
the Housing Problem: G. D. H. Cole (J. M. Dent), 6d. Planning and 
Performance: W. A. Robson (J. M. Dent), 6d. Farm Cottages and 
Post-War Farming: A. G. H. Street (J. M. Dent), 6d. 


International : 


Problems of Economic Reorganisation: J. B. Condliffe (Commission to 
Study the Organisation of Peace, New York). The Future of Inter- 
national Socialism: John Hynd, Paul Tofahrn, Szmul Zygielbojm, 
F. Horrabin, Minna Specht, André Philip (I.P.C.), 6d. Jewish Post 
War Problems. Pamphlets 1-6 (American Jewish Committee). France 
Resurgent (I. P.C.)., 1/-. 


THE ECONOMIC STRATEGY 
OF THE 
TRANSITION TO SOCIALISM 


G. D. N. Worswick 


(This memorandum was originally written for the Committee of 
the Fabian Soctety’s Industrial Group as a study of the general 
economic framework into which the panels considering the transition 
to soctalism of selected industries would need to fit their proposals 
for industrial reconstruction. While this article has been discussed 
in detail at a number of meetings of the Committee, it is intended to 
be an expression of the views of the author and not of the collective 
mind of the Committee. It is hoped to publish at a later date further 
contributions on various aspects of the subject.) 

It is probably true to say that at no time in recent years have 
the people of this country been more critical of the economic system 
and more anxious for profound social change. Yet these hopes 
and desires are accompanied by a deep sense of frustration when 
people try to translate them into action. If there is not to be a 
repetition of the disastrous disillusionment which followed the last 
war, we must go all out for a democratically planned economic system. 
This calls for positive co-ordinated activity in every fidd, whether 
political or industrial, and such attivity can only be successful if it 
ts based on a thorough understanding of the present position. A 
political campaign by the Labour Party for certain isolated 
‘socialist’ measures will fail, even if the Party wins a majority 
in a general election. Equally the preparation of plans for a 
socialised industry will be futile unless there is both the will and 
the power to put them into effect. 

We can, perhaps, put this point in another way. To achieve 
socialism is not simply a matter of preparing a nice looking pro- 
gramme for the future society, in which everybody (bar a few of 
the rich) is going to be as well, or better, off than under the present 
system, and then waiting for the electors to give us a chance to 
legislate the new society. To reach socialism from the present 
state of society requires a process of continuous and dynamic 
change. The achievement of socialism requires both a strategy 
and tactics. The Labour Movement and particularly the Trade 
Unions and Co-operatives should realise that their own organisation 
may have to be transformed to fulfil this task. This point is 
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always recognised with regard to the Soviet ‘ Experiment’. 
Socialists in Britain will do well to approach their own problems 
in this experimental frame of mind. Our approach to the problems 
should, therefore, be ‘WHAT MUST WE DO TO ESTABLISH THE 
FounDATION UPON WHICH SOCIALISM CAN BE BuitT?’ [nitial 
success in a more limited field will ultimately be far more valuable 
than the spectacular failure of the “legislated” revolution. 

In the early laissez-faire capitalism, ruthless and cruel though 
it was in many respects, one could at least argue that it was 
expansionary, that the entry into business was relatively free, 
and that quite a wide class of persons could use their initiative 
in a. way which benefited both themselves and the people who 
bought their goods from them. But monopoly capitalism has 
brought with it such major changes that the number of people who 
are directly interested in its maintenance is only a tiny section of 
the population, and it is only maintained because of the tremendous 
power wielded by this tiny group, through its control of the 
Conservative party in the political field, through the control of the 
press and through its control of the industrial resources of 
the country. 


THE PRESENT ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


Monopoly capitalism, as we know it in this country, has since 
the last war carried with it three major evils : 


1. Chronic unemployment, becoming from time to time the 
mass unemployment of the slump. This unemployment has been 
responsible for over three-quarters of the want in the country. 

2. Inequality of income and wealth, which cannot, by any 
stretch of imagination, be justified by the ‘ merits’ of the rich. 
Under such conditions ‘equality of opportunity ’, whether in 
education, in industry or in political life has remained a mockery. 

3. Inefficiency in industry. Instead of so organising the 
system to put idle hands to idle machines in order to feed hungry 
mouths, capitalists tried to solve their problems by restriction 
of output and destruction of ‘ surplus’ capacity. 

These are not the only evils of the monopoly capitalism, nor 
do we say anything here of the social disintegration which has 
accompanied them. But they are the major economic ills, and 
any Government which aims for socialism must make a successful 
frontal attack on these three problems, if it is to have any hope 
of going further forward. Although, as we shall see, these three 
problems are closely linked one with another, we shall, for con- 
venience, analyse them separately to begin with. 
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1. EMPLOYMENT 


Af every worker had the opportunity of regular employment, 
even with the peace-time minimum wages, which were miserably 
low in many cases, e.g. agriculture, few families would be below 
subsistence level. To achieve and maintain full employment may 
therefore rightly be regarded as the first test of the success of a 
Socialist Government. How can it be done, not in the abstract, but 
tn the concrete situation when a socialist government comes into 
power ? 

The principal determinants of the level of employment are: 
1, the level of consumption; and 2, the level of investment (this 
term being used in the real sense of actual building of factories 
and houses, making and installing of capital goods, etc.). The 
level of consumption depends mainly upon the distribution of 
income. Workers spend nearly all their income; capitalists 
spend only part and save a substantial proportion. Moreover, a 
considerable part of current income appears in the undistributed 
profits of companies; this is never spent on consumption. It 
follows that a transfer of income from capitalists to workers would 
stimulate consumption and hence employment in the consumption 
goods industries. (There may be a fall in employment in luxury 
trades, but this will be more than offset by the rise in industries 
catering for workers’ needs.) Alternatively, for the Government 
to borrow mohey in order to reduce indirect taxation and to 
subsidise prices of consumption goods would also stimulate con- 
sumption and employment. 

The level of investment depends on the decisions of capitalists 
and these in turn will be based upon the expected profitability 
of the new enterprise or the addition to their existing plants. If 
capitalists are optimistic, and in general they will be in the early 
stages of a recovery, their investment programme is likely to be 
large. Here we come up against one of the many paradoxes of 
the capitalist system. The capitalists anticipate a rise in ‘ pros- 
perity’ and, as we have said, they prepare to cash in on it by 
extending old plants and building new. To do this they employ 
workers who hitherto have been unemployed and living on the 
dole. These workers now have both employment and wages which 
they spend, thereby creating additional demand for consumers’ 
goods, which manufacturers in these industries meet by employing 
more labour and increasing their output. The capitalists, by 
their anticipation of ‘ good times’, tend in fact to produce these 
‘good times’. But the ‘good times’ do not last. For, side by 


side with the expansion of incomes and employment, capital is 
n* 
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accumulating in the shape of new factories, new machines and 
so on. When this new investment is finished it begins to turn out 
new goods which come into competition with the goods produced 
by existing productive equipment. This may occur before even 
‘full employment’ is reached. It certainly must occur as soon 
as full employment is achieved. The amount of real income which 
is spent ceases to keep pace with the supply of goods, supplemented 
in an ever-widening stream by the output of the new investment: 
The rate of profit begins to fall, and capitalists cease to expand 
their plants. Investment falls off. But this means first the sack- 
ing or short-time working of workers hitherto employed in invest- 
ment (capital goods industries, factory building, etc.). Their 
incomes fall back again to the level of unemployment benefit (or 
are reduced by the short-time working), which only aggravates the 
situation since it reduces an already insufficient demand for con- 
sumers’ goods. Workers in the latter industries are also sacked, 
and now the ‘ days of prosperity” of the boom are mirrored in 
the ‘days of adversity’ of the slump!. A second way to achieve 
and maintain full employment is, therefore, through the planning 
and control of investment. Before we outline positive measures, 
however, we must first consider the question of inequality of 
incomes. 


2. INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


The relative share of wages in the national income in this 
country has been pretty constant (at about 40%) for over 40 years ; 
nor does this proportion change very much in boom or slump. 
Thus, although most students of wage problems (not all) are agreed 
that real wages have risen since the beginning of the century, so 
also have other incomes, including profits. This is due to the 
increased productivity per worker: he produces more but gets the 
same proportion of his products for himself. At first sight this fact 
seems in flat contradiction with what one might have expected, 
for these last 50 years cover the growth of the Trade Union move-. 
ment in this country from the Dock Strike of 1889 to its present 
nation-wide organisation. Surely the spreading of powerful unions 
to bargain for higher money wages should have cut into capitalists’ 
profits. The answer lies in the fact that, if capitalists in, say, 
the coal industry are forced to grant higher money wages to miners, 
they increase the price of coal more or less proportionately. Miners, 
indeed, are better off not at the expense of coal owners, but 


1 The above is a very rough statement of Mr. Kalecki’s theory of the trade 
cycle : cf. Essays in the Theory of Economic Fluctuations. 
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at the expense of all consumers of coal, who now have to pay 
higher prices. So long then as capitalists are free to fix their own 
prices, bargaining for money wages does not appear likely, in the 
long run, to change the distribution of income in favour of workers 
(in periods of unemployment, increased money wages may cause 
an increase in employment, but will not affect greatly the share of 
labour in the total product). 

The implications of the inequality of incomes and wealth 
(55% of private property in 1936 was in the hands of less than 
1% of all owners of private property), the social waste of talent 
due to inequality of opportunity need no stressing. But this 
unequal distribution has a major effect on the employment ques- 
tion. As a man’s income increases, so does his rate of saving. 
Workers spend nearly all they earn: the rich save a substantial 
proportion of their incomes. Thus to maintain a high level of 
employment, a very high level of investment is required. (Invest- 
ment is here used in the sense of new factories, machinery, etc.) 
But a high level of private investment cannot be maintained for 
a long period, because the more it goes on the more capital 
accumulates. With full employment national income does not 
change ,(or more precisely will increase gently as productivity 
per man increases), nor does its distribution. As the new invest- 
ment comes into production it competes with the old and the rate 
of profit per unit of capital is driven down. "The idea that devices, 
such as lowering interest rates, can be use to stimulate private 
investment and so maintain full employment is illusory, for the 
longer the investment proceeds, the greater the accumulation of 
capital and the lower the rate of profit falls. Like a drug addict 
the capitalist system would require ever increasing ‘shots’ to 
keep it going. 


3. INDUSTRIAL WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY 

The defects of capitalism which, perhaps, strike the industrial 
manager most sharply are the idleness of men and machinery 
which could be used to produce what is obviously needed, the 
painfully low wages which he is compelled to offer good workmen 
(there are instances where, before the war, works managers sacked 
workers at their own request, because the worker’s family could 
get more money from unemployment assistance than the wage 
offered), and the continued restrictions on production caused by 
‘financial’ interference. These restrictions were carried to fan- 
tastic lengths before the war; shipyards were bought up and 
destroyed, milk from Ireland was dropped into the Clyde, when 
a few hundred yards away children were starving in the slums 
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of Clydeside ; houses were built, only to start crumbling and 
cracking after the first heavy rain or frost. All this in order to 
maintain a profit for the ‘ firm ’, an amorphous mass of disinterested 
shareholders dominated by a few financial bosses with enough 
shareholdings to control the undertaking. If a manager wanted 
to improve working conditions in his factory, there was often 
this or that ‘ financial’ reason why it could not be done, in all but 
a few of the more progressive firms. 

In the past Socialists have stressed all these evils many times 
and said they would disappear in a ‘Planned Economy’. But 
managers after three and a half years’ experience of a ‘ Planned 
Economy’ during this war are a little sceptical about this argu- 
ment. At a time when the whole effort of the country should be 
concentrated upon winning the war, production is held up by all 
kinds of infuriating delays and stupidities. If all Socialists had 
to offer were this kind of ‘ planning’ they could expect little support 
from technicians and managers. But the war economy is ‘ capitalist 
planning’; it is carried out mainly by the biggest capitalists 
themselves, in conjunction with a Civil Service not trained to 
handle the problems of industrial production. In fact, one can 
only marvel at the achievements of workers and managers’ in 
producing such a vast quantity of fine equipment despite the 
combination of vested interest and lack of experience which 
dominates the Supply Ministries. Socialist planning is fundament- 
ally different from the present set-up in two major respects. First, 
the domination by vested interests would not be tolerated ; secondly, 
it would encourage the development of co-operation and democracy 
throughout industry. Progressive managers have welcomed the 
institution of factory Production Committees during the war; 
socialists are out to develop as far as possible democratic control 
of production by workers themselves through their trade unions 
and the machinery of planning, for only in this way is it possible 
to reconcile the modern mass production techniques of industry 
with the desire for a full and creative life of the mass of the 
population. 


THE FUTURE 


We have attempted to state briefly the central problems of 
the capitalist economy which socialists must grapple with, in order 
to transform society, and we have hinted at the appropriate points 
at some of the solutions. When we look to the future, however, 
we are faced with a difficulty. We could, of course, simply now 
proceed to draw up a blue-print of the Socialist Utopia, in which 
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everyone was good and so obeyed the rules. Such blue-prints 
may, indeed, have some propaganda value, and help to crystallise 
ideas about what a socialist society should be like, but they evade 
the political difficulties in the way of their attainment. Nor should 
we approach the problem solely from the angle of industrial 
efficiency. No one doubts that the socialisation of the coal industry 
(production and distribution) would reduce the cost of production 
of coal considerably. But this reduction in cost would be due to 
the increased productivity of miners, etc., because of better 
organisation of production and distribution, and unless measures 
were taken to increase the demand for coal, or to provide alternative 
employment for the displaced coal industry workers, all that 
would happen would be cheaper coal accompanied by higher 
unemployment. There might indeed be some increase in employ- 
ment because of the elimination of the profits of coal owners and 
the consequent reduction in the price of coal. But nationalisation 
would have to cover many industries before this effect became 
considerable. Efficiency, in fact, only becomes really important 
when full employment is guaranteed. 

Finally, it is no good going all out for political power by mass 
propaganda among the electorate, unless we also have some idea 
of what we intend to do. In the following paragraphs we attempt 
to outline the kind of programme which is essential. 


1. THE MAXIMUM STANDARD OF LIVING 

‘Full employment’ has become a slogan of all parties and 
groups, though, as we shall see, by no means the intention of some 
groups. The Socialist aim should be Full Employment for Con- 
sumption. Here there arise two questions: (a) What economic 
techniques are necessary for such a programme ? (b) What political 
problems are raised ? 

(a) The principal cause of the unemployment problem was 
found to be the distribution of incomes. Is it not sufficient, there- 
fore, for Trade Unions to fight for higher money wages? No! 
If all workers get an increase in money wages, then capitalists 
simply raise prices more or less proportionally, and real wages 
are back to the old level. Single Trade Unions may achieve 
advances for their sectional interests, not at the expense of profits, 
but at the expense of other workers who pay higher prices for the 
products of the firms who are paying higher wages. This difficulty 
can be got round if the State takes measures to increase consump- 
tion of the masses directly. First of all, indirect taxation should 
be abolished. The following table, taken from Shirras and Rostas, 
The Burden of British Taxation, shows the point of this : 
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Proportion OF INCOME TAKEN BY TOTAL TAXATION 
(Income Tax and all Indirect Taxes for Man, Wife and Two Children) 


Income 1937-8 1941-2 
% % 
{100 bis a +) ace 18 $e 28 
150 as es 50 ves 16 Me 24 
200 Me be: ri es 15 sy: 22 
250 “ be me os 14 Sy 20 
300 : ee : : 12 ; 21 
350 : % ie Il 6 24 
500 : 14 31 
1,000 : 19 40 
2,000 : : 24 : 46 
2,500 , : 25 : 49 
5,000 . . 33 59 
10,000 : : 41 70 
20,000 ei Sas ae Ae iXe) is 82 
50,000 ia ae ae 58 5B gI 


This Table shows the proportions of the income of a family 
taken by all taxation. In 1937/38 all the taxation on incomes 
below {300 a year (for this size of family) was indirect. Thus to 
abolish indirect taxation would raise the purchasing power of the 
majority of workers by some 10-20%. Of course, the actual 
effect will depend upon the rate of indirect taxation at the time 
when it is proposed to abolish it ; the second column of the Table 
suggests that, despite the spreading of income tax to the lower 
paid workers the burden of indirect taxes is at present even higher 
than before the war. 

Will the State be obliged to reduce its spending on defence, 
social services, education, etc., because of the loss of revenue? 
On the contrary, the whole point of this particular step of reducing 
indirect taxation is to increase consumption without reducing either 
private investment! or Government expenditure, so as to stimulate 
employment in the most desirable direction. If this measure is 
insufficient to achieve the objective of full employment, con- 
sumption can be further stimulated by either ‘ubsidising food 
prices (for example) or by paying family allowance. out of Govern- 
ment borrowing. It will be argued, of course, that such a scheme 
of ‘deficit spending’ is financially ‘unsound’ and will lead to 
economic disaster. Since it depends very much upon the deter- 


_ 1 To finance State expenditure by income tax alone would, of course, redistribute 
income, and so have a stimulating effect on employment. But it may not be 
enough, since higher income tax would reduce private investment. 
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mination to maintain full employment whether a socialist govern- 
ment can continue in power, it is worth while to discuss this question 
a little more fully. The first argument against an ‘ unbalanced 
Budget ’ is that it leads to inflation. This will not occur so long 
as there is unemployment, for the extra purchasing power generated 
by Government action stimulates additional output and employ- 
ment, and will not simply lead to a proportionate rise in prices. 
Of course once labour begins to be scarce, i.e. we reach full employ- 
ment, that is a signal to cease expanding purchasing power, or 
to begin increasing income tax. What about the increase in the 
National Debt? Is that not a danger? Again not, because the 
interest on the debt is simply a matter of a transfer of income 
within the community from one lot of people (the taxpayers) to 
another (the debt holders). In so far as these groups overlap, the 
taxpayer pays in taxes the interest on the amount of debt he holds. 
Without going into details, it is sufficient to say that taxes can 
be devised which effect the required transfer to cover the interest 
on the debt, without in any way acting as a brake on economic 
activity. 

So far we have said nothing about private investment. The 
action of the Government in stimulating consumption will, of 
course, make those industries which produce the goods people 
spend their money on more profitable, and in the absence of any 
other controls, one may expect private investment to be directed 
into the most profitable channels. There might indeed arise a 
situation where private investment became so great as to lead 
to ‘over-full’ employment and inflation. In such a case the 
Government would have either to resort to increasing income tax 
(which weakens the inducement to invest by reducing the net 
profits of capitalists), or to direct controls such as the rationing 
or allocation of raw materials. It should be stressed, however, 
that this ‘danger of inflation’ can only arise if the policy of full 
employment is initially successful. We cannot simply do nothing 
for fear of doing a bit too much! 

Another objection which may be raised against the economic 
policy suggested above is that any expansion of consumption is 
impossible, because it would lead to increased imports, without 
any compensating increase of exports, and so would weaken the 
balance of trade. Whether this is true or not depends upon un- 
predictable economic developments in overseas countries and on 
future international currency arrangements. If all other countries 
are engaged on the same kind of internal expansion, our own full 
employment policy is not likely to raise serious difficulties. If, 
however, they are not going out for full employment, then indeed 
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there would be a danger of an increasingly adverse balance of 
trade for an ‘expansionary’ Britain. In this case the increase 
in consumption at home would have to be more closely ‘ directed’, 
by applying the subsidies to those goods which do not require 
much imported raw materials. At the same time, the control 
of imports (which is a sine qua non of any expansionist policy in 
Britain) would have to be tighter than if other countries were also 
expanding internally, or if international currency arrangements 
were such as to allow member countries to run up current trade 
deficits for a considerablée period of time. 

(b) This attack on the employment problem through con- 
sumption is radically different from that put forward in the various 
capitalist programmes. The latter stress investment and they 
say that employment should be stimulated by the State financing 
schemes of public works, or subsidising private investment, out 
of borrowing. 

First of all, it 1s to be doubted whether capitalists desire full 
employment at all. The following sentences from the Marquess of 
Salisbury’s ‘ Post-War Conservative Policy’ Pamphlet show the 
attitude of mind :— 

‘Planning then in the form of the guidance of private enter- 
prise is calculated to be of cardinal service, though I need hardly 
say it must not be expected to solve all our problems—far from 
it. For example, notwithstanding the opportunities which private 
enterprise will afford, there will still be unemployment. Here is 
a case where the State must intervene directly and where necessary, 
provide work of national benefit, e.g. such things as afforestation, 
the Firth-Clyde Canal, underground cables for telephones and the 
electric grid. But it must never be forgotten that normal employ- 
ment is the real objective and all such State work should be treated 
as a pis aller. Moreover, we may boldly lay it down that every 
able-bodied man or woman genuinely unemployed should be 
given the opportunity to work, but in no circumstances to be 
idle. It should therefore be a condition of the provision of such 
State work that no applicant should be entitled to refuse any 
reasonable work assigned to him or her either in their own trade 
or otherwise. 

‘,. .. Insecurity is unfortunately an essential condition of 
human life. We cannot, I am afraid, altogether avoid it. 
Admittedly indeed, it is a great, if not the greatest, stimulus to 
effortines. i.’ 

We may congratulate the author of this pamphlet for stating 
openly what so many ‘ progressive’ capitalists keep as quiet as 
possible; namely, that he regards insecurity as necessary as a 
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“stimulus ’ to effort. If a man is not employed by a private firm, 
he is to be compelled to work on a State enterprise, apparently 
on the ‘workhouse’ principle. (For if the State offered as high 
a wage as private enterprise, which is the logic of a ‘ full employ- 
ment’ policy, there would be no need for compulsion.) In this 
attitude capitalists are correct from their own point of view. For 
if full employment is maintained the political atmosphere will 
become more radical. ‘ Agitators’ can no longer be so conveniently 
sacked or ‘ black-listed’ when there is a shortage of labour, while 
the rank-and-file of workers will gain in confidence when the fear 
of unemployment is removed. 

But the political temperature after the war is likely to be so 
hot that capitalists must not only pay lip-service to concepts of 
social security and full employment, but even put some plans 
into operation. For a variety of reasons these plans always take 
the form of stimulating investment. Firstly the many members 
of richer classes simply hate the idea that workers should forget 
their station and have more to eat, drink and enjoy. They might 
travel to the Highlands or even to Le Touquet! Secondly, and 
this is perhaps more important, capitalists prefer subsidies to 
investment (e.g. low interest rates, tax remission, or subsidised 
raw material prices), for they would still be left with the key to 
employment. If they accept the subsidies, then employment will 
increase, but if they feel so inclined they may refuse even the most 
tempting offers and unemployment will remain. To some extent, 
of course, this argument might be applied to the subsidies to con- 
sumption suggested above, but there is at least a prima facie case 
that capitalists will not refuse to expand output from their 
existing plant, while they may be more doubtful about investing 
in new plant. A third explanation for the preference for ‘ invest- 
ment’, especially public works, may lie in the fact that heavy 
industries are more closely integrated and politically powerful 
(through their close association, amounting to virtual marriage in 
some cases, with Government departments) than the consumers’ 
goods industries and press for such schemes as being immediately 
profitable for themselves. 

The fundamental point of the socialist economic programme 
must, therefore, be full employment through maximum consump- 
tion.! For this is a programme which will bring the widest benefit 
to the people as a whole, as opposed to the various schemes of 
the industrialists, which, when shorn of their fine phrases, boil 


1 This does not, of course, exclude desirable State investment in education, 
health services, etc. 
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down to measures designed to maintain the power and the profits 
of those who happen at the moment to own and control the means 
of production. 


2. INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The economic devices necessary to achieve full employment 
by stimulating consumption do not, im theory, call for any inter- 
ference with the capitalist organisation of industry. The whole 
thing is, in principle, managed by Budget deficit finance. The 
Government expenditure would be ‘ directed’ in certain channels, 
either for social reasons, e.g. free meals for children at school, 
or because of the difficulty of increasing imports. But there will 
be, as we have indicated, great political opposition from capitalists. 
Such opposition is likely to appear most strongly in the form of 
‘financial orthodoxy’, and already the first signs of this kind of 
opposition are appearing. Warnings about the menace to savings, 
of the danger that the value of money may fall further, are indica- 
tions that the doctrine of ‘sound finance’ will be re-furbished as 
the main line of attack on progressive policies.. Thus it will require 
great determination to maintain full employment. As a second 
line of defence capitalists may respond to the economic policy 
of a socialist government by ceasing to invest, e.g. stopping work 
on their construction projects and throwing men out of work. 
It would be necessary in this event for the Government at once 
to take over such plants and keep them running. If, however, 
the political power is so securely in the hands of the socialists 
that no such sabotage is likely to occur, they can then turn in a 
more leisurely way to the problem of the optimum industrial 
organisation. This will be also necessary in conditions of con- 
tinuous full employment, for mow increases in output can only 
come from improvements in industrial efficiency. 

It is in this light that the question of socialist industrial 
organisation should be considered. The successful maintenance of 
full employment will create both the economic necessity and the 
political conditions for a wide extension of public ownership of 
the means of production. 


(Further copies of this article can be obtained, price 3d. (post free), 
jrom the Secretary, Industrial Group, Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth 
Street, S.W.1). 
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WARTIME ECONOMY OF A 
NEUTRAL COUNTRY 


Dr Gustav Cederwall, Stockholm 


Three main factors have influenced economic developments 
in Sweden during this war. The first is the reduction of its foreign 
trade brought about by the war. The second is the burden— 
material as well as financial—that the necessary military prepara- 
tions have imposed on the Swedish people. The third is the 
unfavourable harvest conditions that prevailed during the first 
two years of the war. 


THE NECESSITY OF FOREIGN TRADE 


A large volume of trade with other countries is of importance 
for most countries, but especially for the small nations. For 
them self-sufficiency is impossible. Autarky would mean, if not 
starvation, at least poverty, as their prosperity depends on a free 
trade. Accordingly before the war the small countries had the 
largest foreign trade in relation to population, and at the top of 
the list were the Scandinavian countries. The total value of 
Sweden’s foreign trade rose to about 4 billion kronor in the boom 
years preceding the war. This figure should be seen in relation 
to a national income estimated at about 1o billion kronor. As 
the country has 6°3 million inhabitants, the foreign trade turnover 
amounted to over 600 kronor (or {30-35) per head. 

Before the war a little more than one half of the foreign trade 
was carried on with countries on the European continent and a 
little less than one half with other countries. The exports, con- 
sisting of wood, cellulose and paper, as well as ore, iron, and 
machines, need not be dealt with here. Under wartime conditions 
they have no other importance than as a means of paying for the 
necessary import of goods. 

Already during the last year before the war there were in- 
creased imports for storing purposes. The state imported stocks 
of raw materials and commodities to a value of about 200 million 
kronor, through a special agency, the Reserve Supply Board. 
In the autumn of 1939 the increase of imports continued. The 
war events in the spring of 1940 meant a sudden interruption of 
Sweden’s foreign trade. The country became blockaded from the 
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west. It was not until the end of that year that an extra- 
European trade could be re-started on a very limited scale under 
safe conduct from both belligerents—the so-called ‘ Gothenburg 
traffic’. It was only natural that at the same time efforts were 
made to increase trade with countries within the blockade. The 
results of this development are shown in the import figures. From 
a normal level of about 2,000 million kronor they rose to nearly 
2,500 million in 1939 and fell to 2,000 in 1940, 1,675 in 1941 and 
1,770 million kronor in 1942. Imports from countries outside 
the European continent amounted to 45.9% of the total in 1939, 
35.1% in 1940, 17.8% in 1941 and 21.5% in 1942. 

The figures for the value of the total imports of course give 
a far too favourable impression. A sharp rise in prices had occurred, 
and the costs of transport and insurance had increased. The 
decline in volume therefore was much larger than the decline in 
value. Careful calculations have been made concerning the 
volume of Swedish imports. In relation to the average for the 
years 1936-38 (= 100) the following figures for the succeeding 
years have been arrived at, namely, for 1939 122, for 1940 74, 
for 1941 49 and for 1942 48. Thus the volume of imports has 
fallen to less than half its normal magnitude. 


FUEL SUPPLY A SERIOUS DIFFICULTY 


Sweden’s imports used to comprise a great number of items. 
The largest single item was fuel, and the reduction of fuel imports 
can be taken as an example of the effects of the wartime blockade. 

In normal times Sweden imported annually 8 million metric 
tons of coal and coke and approximately 1.35 million tons of oil 
and petrol. The total represented more than 70% of the total 
fuel consumption of the country. As regards liquid fuel Sweden 
was completely dependent on supplies from abroad. Great Britain 
was the principal source of coal supplies, while the bulk of oil and 
petrol was imported from America. 

As a consequence of the blockade Sweden’s imports of coal 
and coke fell to §.7 million tons in 1940, 4.8 million tons in 1941 
and 3.9 million tons in 1942. This very serious decline had to 
be compensated by increased production of such fuel as could be 
found in the country. There are, however, no coal seams of any 
importance in Sweden. The water power has been more widely 
used (a large part of the Swedish railways were electrified already 
before the war). On the peat marshes quite a considerable fuel 
production has been developed. But the main source of fuel has 
been the Swedish forests. 
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The problem here has been one of social planning. The 
amount of manpower required to produce a unit of heat from 
wood is many times greater than that needed in the case of coal 
and coke. Accordingly it has been a difficult problem to direct 
the necessary number of men to the forests. Propaganda, special 
subsidies in addition to the wages, which have been sharply in- 
creased in this industry, as well as compulsory labour service, 
have been the means by which the problem has been tackled. 
Wood, moreover, is a bulky fuel which for transport requires four 
or five times the space needed by coal and coke. The fuel supply, 
thus, has aggravated the very difficult transport problems that 
have arisen during the war. Furthermore, in its natural state 
wood contains a great deal of water, and must dry before it can 
be used. It is customary to let a whole summer go by between 
the cutting of the wood, which for practical reasons usually takes 
place in the winter, and its use as fuel. The planning, which has 
been entrusted to a special Fuel Commission, consequently must 
be made well in advance. As the majority of Sweden’s forests 
are privately owned, the owners had to be made to effect the 
necessary production; compulsory regulations have been issued 
for this purpose. Naturally consumption has been regulated too. 
The planning has so far been successful: no industrial plant has 
had to close for lack of fuel. 

As regards liquid fuel, a certain production of motor spirit 
through extraction from wood has been developed. The motor 
traffic, however, has entirely changed over to producer gas. The 
generators are driven by wood or charcoal. The motor traffic 
now demands a larger quantity of wood than was sold in pre-war 
days for fuel purposes. The sight of the cars with their producer 
gas generators attached must instantly rouse the attention of a 
visiting foreigner in Sweden of today. 


OTHER SUBSTITUTE PROBLEMS 

The producer gas has solved the fuel problem of the road 
traffic so well that the limiting factor for this traffic today is not 
the fuel supply, but Sweden’s extremely limited resources of rubber 
and lubricates. This is a very serious difficulty, as hereby the 
capacity of the transport machinery is reduced at a time when 
it is most urgently needed, the railway system and other forms 
of transport having had to take over part of the services formerly 
performed by the road traffic. 

This is only one of many substitution problems. The textile 
industry before the war depended mainly on cotton and wool 
imported from overseas. By means of the Gothenburg traffic 
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certain quantities of these raw materials have been imported. 
Nevertheless, an all-embracing textile rationing had to be intro- 
duced at the beginning of 1942, and the industry has had to use 
staple fibre, cell wool, and rags. The jute industry makes yarn 
and sacks of paper. Sales to the general consumers have been 
further restricted through rationing schemes for such industrial 
products as soap and, since the spring of 1943, shoes of all kinds. 

In the industrial field the production of a great many materials, 
such as chemicals and machine tools, which used to be imported 
before the war, has been started and developed. A state agency, 
the Industrial Commission, has had the task of stimulating such 
enterprises as well as of regulating the use of scarce materials of all 
kinds. It has also decided on preferences for state orders for 
military purposes, etc. Like other state agencies it has worked 
in close cooperation with the industrial organisations in various 
branches. 


THE PRICE OF NEUTRALITY 


The decline in the foreign trade has undoubtedly meant lowered 
productivity all round. At the same time a large part of the 
productive resources has been withdrawn from civil consumption 
and activities in some way connected with consumption. Like 
the other democracies, Sweden was insufficiently prepared at the 
outbreak of the war. A strengthening of the defences of the 
country had been begun in 1936. But although larger sums for 
rearmament purposes were appropriated in the following years 
than had been foreseen in 1936, the new defence organisation was 
not fully developed when the war broke out. During the war, 
however, much has been done to make good these shortcomings. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the war, part of the male 
population was called up, and mobilisation was carried further 
when war was brought nearer the country through the conflict 
between Russia and Finland in the winter 1939/40 and the German 
occupation of Denmark and Norway in the spring of 1940. Since 
then Swedish soldiers have incessantly guarded the coasts and 
borders of the country, the Swedish navy has been convoying 
merchant vessels along the coasts, the air defence of towns and 
industrial plants has been ready at all times, day and night. 

The defence programme, however, has not only taken part 
of the manpower away from production by the military call-up. 
It also has had a large part of the productive capacity turned 
over to military needs. At times half of the capacity of even 
such branches as the textile and shoe industries has been working 
for such purposes. 
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The cost of being neutral can be studied in the figures for 
state expenditure, the total having risen from 1.5 billion kronor 
before the war to 3.5~4 billion kronor a year at present. Defence 
expenditure was doubled between the beginning of the ’thirties 
and the last year before the war, and in the third year of the war 
was about ten times as high as in the last pre-war year. 

Formally the burden has been distributed in much the same 
way in Sweden as in Great Britain, both as regards the relation 
between taxation and loans and the various forms of taxation. 
The total yield of taxation before the war amounted to one billion 
kronor, about one half from direct and one half from indirect taxes. 
During the war the revenue has been doubled while the proportion 
between direct and indirect taxation has been kept fairly constant. 
The excess of expenditure above receipts from taxation has 
amounted to about 1.§ billion kronor yearly. The state indebted- 
ness thus has increased from 2.5 billion kronor at the outbreak 
of war to about 8.5 billion kronor by the middle of 1943. This 
debt, however, even now is relatively lower than that of many 
other countries before this war. 

In connection with taxation it must also be mentioned that 
large subsidies have been introduced in order to keep the prices 
of important food stuffs down. These subsidies have partly been 
used to lower the general price level for flour and bread, milk and 
dairy products, etc. Partly they have been given in the form of 
special rebates for consumers in the lower income stratas. They 
are of the greatest importance for people with smail incomes. 
Up to a level almost of the average income of the Swedish workers 
these subsidies outweigh the increase in taxation. 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT ? 

It has been a topic of discussion whether Sweden can be said 
to be self-sufficient in regard to food. In fact, before the war the 
country had an export surplus of butter and bacon, and at least in 
years with good crops the grain harvests more than covered home 
consumption. At the same time it is to be remembered that 
agricultural production depended on imported fertilisers and 
fodder. The raw materials for margarine production—a pre- 
requisite for the exportation of butter—must also be imported. 

The prospects were fairly good at the beginning of the war. 
Productive equipment was in good condition, and as a reserve 
there were stocks of fertilisers and fodder as well as or home grown 
bread grain. Unfortunately the war and the blockade were not 
the only calamities that food production had to sustain. Both 
in 1940 and in 1941 long and frosty winters were followed by late 
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and cold springs with a severe drought. The harvests were very 
poor, the total weight being only about two-thirds of a normal 
harvest. The weight of the wheat and rye crops for both these 
years did not surpass the single crop of the good year of 1939. 

The decline in the import of fodder and the bad harvests 
of 1940 and 1941 made it necessary to slaughter part of the live 
stock, even though considerable quantities of cellulose fodder, a 
substitute obtained from the Swedish forests, were made obtain- 
able. The supply of meat, therefore, was ample during the first 
years of the war. When the harvest conditions of 1942 became 
more normal, efforts were made to increase the stock of cattle 
again, and the slaughter now declined far below the normal level. 
The scarcity of fodder during 1940 and 1941 had an even more 
important effect on the stock of poultry and pigs. 

The result was the introduction of a rationing scheme that 
step by step was made more all-embracing. It started with coffee, 
tea, cocoa and sugar; later it was extended to flour and bread, 
the rations in this case being smaller than even in some countries 
at war. Other rationed products are meat and bacon, butter, 
margarine and other fats, cheese, eggs, spices, almonds and other 
nuts, dried fruits, rice, peas, beans, and tobacco. A local rationing 
system was imposed for all kinds of fish in Stockholm during the 
winter and spring of 1943. In restaurants coupons have to be 
given up for bread, butter, meat and eggs. It has been calculated 
that about 70% of the total food consumption is rationed, the 
main free products being milk and potatoes. Total consumption, 
calculated per day and consumption unit, has been reduced from 
3,600 calories in 1939 to about 3,000 calories in 1942. 

The planning in this field has been entrusted to a special 
state agency, the Food Commission, which has had to stimulate 
and direct production as well as to regulate consumption. 


THE LABOUR MOBILISATION 

The economic developments described above of course have 
influenced the labour market considerably. The military call-up 
absorbed a great number of labourers, but in general this seems 
to have been borne with very little difficulty. 

During the first year of the war the general tendencies on 
the labour market balanced each other fairly well. There was a 
certain amount of unemployment in the export industries after 
the blockade in the spring of 1940 as well as in the building trade, 
which was sharply curtailed since the outbreak of the war. The 
biggest problem by that time seems to have been the lack of skilled 
engineering workers, and to remedy this state of things transfers 
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and training of skilled personnel were organised by the ‘Labour 
Market Commission. 

Since then unemployment has diminished from year to year. 
The main problem really has been the general scarcity of man- 
power. As already mentioned, thousands of workers are wanted 
for the fuel campaign in the forests and also for work on the land. 
As far as possible compulsory regulations have been avoided, 
and volunteering has been encouraged by subsidising wages. 
Efforts have also been made to mobilise available reserves of labour ; 
this applies especially to female labour. 

Wage questions have presented no particular difficulties. 
The transfer of workers from one field to another has focused the 
attention upon the differences in remuneration between various 
groups; forestry and agriculture, where the shortage of man- 
power has been most serious, are at the same time known as the 
domains with the lowest wage level. 

Apart from such special problems, general wage settlements 
have been effected by agreements between the central organisations 
on the labour market. At certain intervals wages have been 
increased in relation to the rise in the cost-of-living index, the 
compensation for the rise in prices generally having been kept. 
at 50%. Since August 1942 practically all wages have been calcu- 
lated with a special addition of 20.7% (the rise in the cost of living 
being by that time about 42% since the beginning of the war). 


THE FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 

This brings us finally to the question of price movements 
during the war. In this field the same factors can be traced as 
were mentioned at the beginning of this article. Considering 
the importance of foreign trade to Sweden the increase in the import 
prices could not but influence the whole price structure. Official 
index numbers, which in this connection are not very reliable, 
show a rise in import prices of some 200% during the 3} ~*ars 
of the war. 

The effect of the curtailment of trade does not, however, 
stop there. The blockade has forced Sweden to rely on home 
sources for her raw materials, and many articles are now pro- 
duced in Sweden which before the war were imported because the 
imported goods were cheaper. Suffice it to mention that the fuel 
costs of industrial plants during the war have not only been doubled, 
but in many cases have been increased by three or four times, or 
even more, 

The unfavourable harvests in 1940 and in 1941 furthermore 


made an increase in most food prices necessary. 
Te* 
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All the factors mentioned were operating on the ‘cost’ side, 
on the supply of goods. On the other hand, there was an in- 
creasing demand, stimulated by constant or increased incomes 
and through the state surplus expenditure. Right from the 
beginning there was general agreement that everything had to be 
done to prevent the inflation that occurred during and after the 
last war. A special state agency, later transformed into the Price 
Control Board, was established to work for that purpose. It 
was generally agreed that prices would be allowed to rise only 
as much as corresponded with unavoidable increases in costs. 
On this basis voluntary agreements could be made in most cases 
between the Board and business firms and their organisations. 
For more important commodities maximum prices were fixed. 

During the last year the foundations for an even more stringent 
price policy were laid. The cost structure appeared to be stabilised, 
and the moment therefore was regarded as ripe for a general price 
stop, which was declared from the 31st October. Developments 
during the time that has elapsed since then has justified the measure. 
It can be mentioned that at the same time an agreement was 
reached that wages were not to be increased so long as the cost-of- 
living index did not rise by more than 5%. 


THE REAL BURDEN 


Our survey of Sweden’s wartime economy can be summed up 
in the results of a recent investigation. During its course a study 
was made of how the total outlay of private individuals, business 
firms, and the state and other authorities, were divided on various 
items. The largest part, of course, falls on private consumption ; 
this part was 70% in 1939, but fell to 65% in 1942. Private 
investments of all kinds also fell from 14% to 10%. The part 
of state expenditure increased from 8% to 17%, i.e. roughly doubled, 
In this calculation, where expenditure has been excluded which 
only means a transfer of income from one person to another, i.e. 
for instance most of the social services, the proportion of the 
state outlay is much smaller than might be suggested by earlier 
budget estimates. Compared with the belligerent countries the 
Swedish state outlay certainly forms a smaller proportion of the 
total expenditure, and private consumption a much larger one 
than would have been the case if a similar calculation had been 
made in these countries. 

How has the increase in state expenditure been possible ? 
From the above figures it would be tempting to conclude that it 
was due partly to a decrease in private investments, and partly 
to a decline in consumption. The figures, however, concern only 
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proportions, and actual figures for the development of the national 
income, calculated in fixed prices, cannot be given. It has been 
a topic of discussion what has happened to private investments. 
Fears have been expressed that a great deal of net disinvestment 
has taken place, which does not, however, seem probable.’ Stocks 
now are not very much below normal. Maintenance work on 
property and machinery and replacements have no doubt been 
postponed in some cases, but in other fields a net investment has 
been made. 

The development of the volume of consumption has also been 
studied, Calculated in fixed prices, a decline of consumption of 
about 17% has occurred between 1939 and 1942. In this figure, 
however, rent is not included. This seems to be about the same 
decline as in private consumption in England. Measured by this 
figure alone the burden borne by the Swedish people during the 
war is almost as heavy as that of the British people. 

From the calculations of real consumption it seems probable 
that the total real national income during the war has declined 
(no doubt mainly due to the curtailed foreign trade). By a reduc- 
tion of real consumption and by cutting out the usual net invest- 
ments, room has nevertheless been made for increased state 
expenditure, mainly for armament purposes. This is the real 
significance of what has happened during the war in Sweden’s 
economic life. 

To the question how the burden has been distributed on 
different groups, the answer is that for the employed population 
the average increase in wages has been about the same as the 
increase in total money income for all groups. This means that 
the wage earners have held their position in relation to the rest 
of the community. This must be regarded as a fairly good result 
as the wage earner often has the greatest difficulties to maintain 
his position during an inflation. The change in income distribution 
which makes a few richer and the many poorer, and which used 
to accompany wars and inflations, has so far been avoided. And 
if we remember what was said above about the effect of taxation 
and subsidies, we find that this time it has been possible to guard 
especially the interests of those in the lower income groups. 

It can also be said that already, before this war is over, 
planning for further social advance after the war has begun. 


THE ITALIAN COLONIES 
Leonard Woolf 


It is strange that there has been so little discussion or specula- 
tion with regard to the future disposal of the Italian colonies which 
are now in the possession of British armies. They will, no doubt, 
hardly constitute a major problem of the peace settlement, yet 
the manner of their disposal is intimately connected with the 
future of colonial territories and empire and of international 
relations in general. 

The territories in question fall into three groups, the settlement 
of which must be considered separately: Ethiopia, the colonies 
of Eritrea and Somaliland on the east coast, and the Mediterranean 
colonies. There are only four ways in which they can be dealt 
with: (1) They might be given back to Italy; (2) they might 
be given the status of independent, sovereign states; (3) they 
might be handed over as a coloniay possession to some particular 
state other than Italy; (4) they might be administered inter- 
nationally or under international supervision. It does not follow 
that because one of these methods of settlement is suitable to one 
of the three groups it is therefore suitable to the others; that is 
why the future of each group should be considered separately. 


AN INDEPENDENT ETHIOPIA 

Let us begin with Abyssinia or Ethiopia. The future status 
of this territory has to all intents and purposes been already settled. 
Ethiopia will once more be an independent, soverign state after 
the war. It has been recognised as such by Great Britain in the 
Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement of January 31, 1942. Indirectly the 
same status has also been accorded to it by the other Allied nations. 
The Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement recognises the sovereignty of 
Ethiopia over all the territories which formed the Empire of 
Ethiopia before it was annexed by Italy. In the general settle- 
ment at the end of the war an attempt should be made to get 
the Ethiopian Government to agree to exchange the Abyssinian 
districts inhabited by Somalis and the territory inhabited by some 
Nilotic tribes for territory in Eritrea. There is much to be said 
for including the Etritrean territory which is inhabited by Amharic 
people in Ethiopia, and by excluding the Somalis the Emperor 
would have a much more homogeneous population under his rule 
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and might find that some of the difficulties which he encountered 
im attempting to pursue a more progressive policy had been 
lessened. 


COLONIES UNFIT FOR INDEPENDENT STATUS 


If Abyssinia could be settled in this way, it would leave for 
further consideration the Somali territory on the east coast and 
the Mediterranean territories. None of these colonies are fit to 
be given independent status. In size, resources, population, and 
the political capacity of the inhabitants they belong to the category 
of territories which are incapable of adequately maintaining the 
status of sovereign, independent states under modern conditions. 
On the other hand, it would be the greatest mistake, in my opinion, 
to hand them over as a colonial possession to some particular 
Power. For many years before the war it had become evident 
that the colonial system, which the z2oth century had inherited 
from the rgth, was an anachronism ; {ts political and psychological 
effects upon both the imperialist nation and the subject peoples 
were bad, and in the great majority of cases it could no longer 
be claimed that it was necessary or even efficient for the economic 
development of the colonial territories. The war in Asia and the 
Pacific has shown up still more clearly the weaknesses inherent 
in the system. But, apart from these considerations, there are 
other objections to ‘ giving’ the Italian colonies to some imperialist 
Power. Our good faith and good name require that the British 
Empire shall acquire no new colonial territories as a result of the 
war; on the other hand, on strategic grounds alone, we should 
be justified in objecting to any other Power acquiring the Italian 
colonies. This rules out, too, the unconditional handing back 
of any of the territory to Italy, and in fact it has already been 
officially announced that this will not be done. 


INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION 


There remains, therefore, only the fourth alternative, namely, 
to apply some form of international administration or supervision 
to these territories. Here there are two alternatives: either to 
set up a system of full international administration or to have 
recourse to the mandate system or something like it, under which 
the actual administration is entrusted by an International Authority 
to some particular Power, the International Authority retaining 
the powers of supervision in order to see that the terms of the 
mandate are carried out. Personally I should like to see a real 
experiment in international government of a colonial territory 
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and I do not share the ordinary view that it would be doomed 
beforehand to failure. But there is practically no chance that 
those who make the peace would even consider such a solution 
or that, if they did, they would take the steps and appoint the 
persons necessary to give the experiment a chance of success. 

It seems inevitable therefore that the International Authority 
should delegate to a particular Power the administration of the 
territory on the east coast inhabited by Somalis and the Mediter- 
ranean territories, and should itself retain only supervisory powers. 
The question remains: to what Power should the administration 
be delegated ? There would be much to say for delegating the 
administration of at least one of these territories to Italy, provided 
that a democratic and pacific government is established there. 
The policy of Vae victis has a great attraction to statesmen and 
peoples who have just won a bloody war, but history affords no 
evidence that it brings peace and prosperity to the victors. To 
deprive Fascist Italy of its empire and then to entrust a democratic 
Italy with the administration of some of its former colonies under 
international supervision might go some way to heal the psycho- 
logical wounds of war and convince the defeated peoples of the 
Allies’ integrity. But I doubt whether there is the slightest 
chance of this kind of view commending itself to the peacemakers, 
and it will be necessary to look about for some other administrating 
Power. It is essential that neither the British Empire nor any 
part of it should accept the responsibility, for it would immediately 
arouse suspicion that we were again doing what we did at the 
end of the last war, namely, acquire more colonial territory under 
the camouflage of a mandate system. But in view of the strategic 
importance of the territories we should have every right to protest 
against the administration being entrusted to any other Great 
Power. The best solution would be to entrust it to a small pacific 
and democratic state, e.g. a Scandinavian state. The advantage 
of this course would be that a small Power, unlike a Great Power, 
would be prepared to make itself responsible for the ordinary 
administration and leave its defence to the International Authority, 
and that this would get over the strategic difficulties and dangers. 
It would probably be necessary to find a differen: administrating 
Power for the two blocks of territory. As regards Italian Somali- 
Jand and the Somali territory of Abyssinia, if the Emperor agreed 
to the exchange proposed above, much the best solution, if it 
could be arranged, would be to combine these territories with 
French and British Somaliland and to entrust the whole area to 
the administration of a small Power under international super- 
vision. 
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REHABILITATION OF 
DISABLED PERSONS 


Dr. Donald C. Norris 


FORM AND FUNCTION 


The writings of Hippocrates (about 400 B.C.) show that the 
idea of treatment for function rather than form has quite a 
respectable antiquity. Unfortunately it has been somewhat 
overlooked in recent years, so that surgeons have been concerned 
rather with the restoration of the patient to an ideal type, a sort 
of museum piece, than with a consideration of how he can best 
be made fit to resume the particular sort of activities which he 
has been accustomed to carry out. 

At all times there have been doctors, particularly general 
practitioners, who were familiar with the patient’s environment, 
his social background, and the nature of his work, and who have 
striven to readjust him to those conditions after the dislocation 
caused by an injury or a serious illness. But with the rise of 
mechanised industry and the growth of specialism in medicine 
it has become increasingly difficult for the doctor to maintain 
this wide contact with the patient as a member of a community 
and to understand his special needs in relation to that community. 


DISABLEMENT AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

The stern necessities of war have taught us that we cannot 
afford to waste any of our resources, and perhaps the worst form 
of waste is to neglect to offer the best possible chances to sick 
and injured people to get over their disability as early and as 
completely as possible. If this is to be accomplished, not only here 
and there by individuals, but everywhere and by all, then there 
arises the problem of which we hear so much nowadays under the 
title of Rehabilitation. There is nothing in this ideal which is 
new, except its interpretation in terms of social and economic 
planning on a large scale. 


THE DELEVINGNE REPORT 

The Delevingne Committee issued its Final Report in 1939 
and recommended the setting up of a large number of special 
Fracture Clinics. It suggested that at a later stage these might 
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extend their scope so as to include treatment of other kinds of 
injury. Three principles were laid down as a basis for the work 
of such Clinics : 


(1) All fractures (except head) should be segregated in a 
single Department which would provide for both in- 
patients and out-patients. 

(2) The Service should be operated and controlled by a single 
team under a surgeon-in-charge. 

(3) The treatment should be continued until restoration of 
working capacity has been effected to the fullest possible 
extent. 


The Committee recommended that a full Fracture Service on 
these lines should be set up in connection with every teaching 
hospital, and they expressed the view that ‘It should conduce 
greatly to the successful organisation of a Fracture Service in any 
area if the other interests, in particular the local bodies repre- 
sentative of the medical profession, the organisations of the 
employers and workers, and the ambulance authorities and associa- 
tions, are consulted and their support and cooperation secured ’. 
The Government, it was suggested, should prepare schemes after 
consultation with such interests, and that in any areas ‘ from which 
no such schemes are forthcoming the Ministry of Health should 
itself hold a local inquiry”. Medical Officers of Health, it was 
suggested, should report from time to time on the working of 
fracture schemes in their area. 

Thus the Delevingne Committee contemplated that every 
injured person should be taken in hand by a team providing for 
first aid, surgical care, physiotherapy, and remedial exercises, 
with the active cooperation of employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, under the general supervision of the Ministry of Health. 


INTERIM SCHEME FOR THE TRAINING AND RE- 
SETTLEMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS 

In October 1941, the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
published their pamphlet, Interim Scheme for the Training and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons. On p. 3 of this pamphlet it 
is stated that ‘This interim scheme does not pretend to cover the 
whole problem of the resettlement of disabled -persons; in par- 
ticular it does not meet the need of the more severely disabled, 
whose training and rehabilitation must necessarily be of a very 
specialised nature’. However, this Interim Scheme was designed 
to meet the needs of the great majority of the disabled, and it 
has met with a considerable measure of success. 
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During the first six months of the operation of this Scheme 
about 20,000 patients were interviewed in hospital, the great 
majority being members of the Services; about 60% of these 
returned to their previous employment, or took up other work 
immediately or very soon after leaving hospital. About 6% went 
to vocational training centres, and about 2% were regarded as 
unfit for employment under ordinary working conditions; the 
balance was made up of cases still outstanding, of which it was 
considered that a majority would be able soon to resume work. 

In April 1942, Mr. Gomme, of the Ministry of Labour and 


National Service, made this important observation : 


“The experience we have had confirms the view that in 
a great majority of cases the simple fact of disablement is 
not the most serious obstacle to training. Personal character, 
age, domestic circumstances, and geography play a far greater 
part than the disablement itself. This was our experience 
after the last war, and I think also it has been the experience 
of the two special centres at Leatherhead and St. Loyes, 
Exeter, of whose facilities we have been glad to take advantage 
under the Interim Scheme.’ 


Rehabilitation of the disabled is in fact much more than a medical 
problem ; it offers considerable scope for the social worker who 
may have no special knowledge of medicine or surgery but under- 
stands the social habits, economic difficulties, and other environ- 
mental factors in the lives of the physically handicapped. This 
was acknowledged by Mr. Gomme, who said that the efforts of 
his Ministry could. be materially assisted by ‘voluntary bodies 
concerned with the care of crippled and disabled persons, *These 
societies,’ he said, ‘ have a special knowledge of the problem which 
the (Labour) Exchanges cannot hope to possess, and we look to 
them to assist us in two ways in particular. First of all, in drawing 
our attention to the individual cases of whom they have knowledge, 
and we have only incomplete or unsatisfactory records; and, 
secondly, in drawing our attention to special fields of employment 
which offer opportunities to persons who are handicapped by 
particular forms of disablement. The Minister will be only too 
glad to have the assistance of the voluntary societies in this 
respect.’ 


THE TOMLINSON REPORT 

An Interdepartmental Committee was appointed in December 
1941 to prepare a scheme for the ‘ Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
of Disabled Persons’. ‘The aim of this scheme was thus expressed : 
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“It is in the interests of the country as well as of the 
disabled citizen that he should get back to suitable employ- 
ment as soon as possible—not to any employment, but to the 
most skilled work of which he is capable.’ 


The Committee was emphatic that ‘the only satisfactory form of 
resettlement for a disabled person is employment which he can 
take and keep on his merits as a worker in normal competition 
with his fellows. . . . The Committee believe that the realisation 
of this aim is practicable for the majority of -the total.’ 


Experience has shown that, with the minute subdivision of 
industry in modern factories, and the great number and variety 
of jobs, it is possible to find for almost every kind of physical 
handicap a choice of occupations offering full productive capacity. 
Thus, in the Ford Motor Works, a few years ago, it was found that 
of the 7,882 different jobs available, only 12% required men of 
first-class physique, moderate strength was called for in 43%, 
while the remaining 45% of tasks could be efficiently performed 
by girls or men with severe physical handicaps. At present, this 
firm employs some 10,000 partially disabled persons; the head 
of the firm has said: ‘We do not prefer cripples, but we have 
demonstrated that they can earn full wages.” The Tomlinson 
Report quotes these facts, and makes the following comments on 
them : 


‘This does not mean that the problem is easy of solution : 
it means only that disablement, however it may limit the choice 
of occupation, need not of itself constitute a bar to economic 
employment. The right approach is all-important. A general 
idea prevails that... the resettlement of the disabled 
must be a matter of philanthropy and good will. Thts idea 
is wholly out-of-date. Granted careful assessment of individual 
capacity and selection of employment a large proportion of 
disabled persons are capable or can be rendered capable of 
taking their places in industry on normal terms.’ 

The Tomlinson Committee made three recommendations - for 
the special benefit of the physically handicapped, viz. : 
(a) ‘ The introduction of a Quota of disabled - ersons, and the 
imposition upon employers who do not satisfy the quota 
of a restriction on the engagement of workers. 


(6) The scheduling of certain occupations for the benefit of 
disabled persons. 


(c) The creation of a Register of Persons Handicapped by 
Disablement.’ 
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It is hoped that the Government will set an example to other 
employers by accepting a proportion of disabled persons in the 
service of the State, and will encourage a similar practice by local 
authorities and in public utility corporations. At present, such 
institutions as the Civil Service often lay down a standard of 
physical fitness which bears little relation to the physiological 
requirements of the work to be done, which is very often such as 
lies well within the capacity of persons suffering from quite severe 
defects. Proper’ regard should, of course, be had to the possible 
influence of such handicaps on expectation of life and early 
invalidity, so as to safeguard the superannuation funds. Such a 
large number of persons are now engaged in the central and local 
government services (for instance, about 300,000 in the Post Office) 
that this measure alone should provide for a majority of the cripples 
in the country. 

The suggestion that certain occupations should be reserved 
for the physically handicapped calls for careful examination. The 
Committee mentions the jobs of lift attendant and messenger, 
and suggests that as vacancies may occur in these posts, preference 
should be given to the disabled to fill them. But the Committee 
adds this warning : 

‘It is of the utmost importance that tne occupations 
scheduled under this proposal should not be regarded as the 
proper employment objective of disabled persons—without 
regard to individual capacity and intelligence.’ 

It is contemplated, for instance, that although the working 
of a passenger lift can usually be done by a one-armed man, it 
does not follow that one-armed persons should be directed as a 
matter of course into this job. Generally speaking, a disabled man 
should be placed as a lift attendant or messenger only if this is 
the kind of work for which he would have been fitted even if he 
had not been disabled; if he was capable before the disability 
arose of carrying out a more skilled job he may well be able to 
do so again, with or without training. 

The Tomlinson Committee acknowledges its lack of precise 
information as to the kind of work which might be suitable for 
various kinds of handicap, and recommends that ‘ A comprehensive 
survey is essential to a satisfactory resettlement scheme ’. They 
suggest that employers, particularly in the engineering industry, 
should be approached for this purpose. Nothing is said about 
seeking the advice of trade unions or of medical experts who have 
specialised in this branch of work. 

Recommendations are also made to meet the needs of special 
groups, such as the blind, the deaf, and sufferers from neurosis, 
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heart disease and tuberculosis. As the scheme would call for a 
great imcrease in the personnel required for staffing training 
centres, etc., it is suggested that the education of such persons 
should be organised, and their status raised, by appropriate action 
on the part of the Universities and the Royal Colleges, which might 
institute diplomas for medical and auxiliary workers in this field. 
There should be a proper system of following up cases, so as to 
ensure that the placing of the individual is satisfactory to himself 
and his employer. 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE WORKMAN TO HIS JOB 

The surgeon has qualified himself by long study and practice 
to deal with certain aspects of the problem of the treatment of the 
disabled person. No one can understand better than the surgeon 
what has gone wrong with the anatomical and physiological struc- 
ture and functions of the individual, and how these can best be 
restored. As an expert, he, the surgeon, is interested mainly in 
technical matters, requiring special knowledge, such as the means 
of securing good repair of fractures, restoration of muscle and 
nerve action, and correction of deformity. It is not always easy 
for him, immersed as he must be in these somewhat abstruse 
matters, to view the patient as a whole, and especially to appreciate 
the conception of a healthy and efficient workman, and to under- 
stand all the factors which go to maintain such a man in satisfactory 
relation to his job. 

If a skilled worker should be injured, the problem of his re- 
habilitation must take account of all the richly-woven pattern 
of nerve and muscle function, the stimuli through the eye, the 
ear, the sense of touch, and those of posture and muscle-balance. 
One must know how long he must stand at work, how often he 
has to stoop, how high he must lift his arm at the shoulder, through 
what angle his elbow works, how far he needs to close his fingers, 
and whether he ever has to straighten them fully. Only when 
all these things are studied and understood can treatment be 
rationally planned, and it would indeed be presumptuous to venture 
to sign a certificate saying that such a man is fit, or is unfit, for 
his work unless one knows as much about the work and its require- 
ments as about the man and his functions. 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE IN REHABILITATION 

Whatever arrangements may be devised by the State for 
meeting the needs of the physically handicapped, successful re- 
settlement must depend upon the knowledge and ability of the 
people concerned in the day-to-day business of treating the injured, 
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and advising them about the choice of a job, and organising suit- 
able recreations and exercises and training schemes for them. 
The State should at once take steps to encourage the education of 
medical and allied personnel, employers, and social workers in 
these matters. 

Before any new legislation is introduced, due account should 
be taken of the findings of the various committees which have 
studied this subject, particularly the B.M.A. Fracture Committee, 
and the Delevingne and Tomlinson Committees, as well as of the 
work of such experts as H. E. Griffiths and R. W. Watson-Jones ; 
and of the experience of the various Rehabilitation Commissions 
in the United States (that in New Jersey has been in operation 
since 1919). Hospitals and training camps organised in the 
fighting services have evolved valuable new methods, and there 
are promising experiments in industry, such as that of the Austin 
Motor Company, which has set up a special department in the 
factory in which physically handicapped persons are taught 
engineering processes before being transferred to other parts of 
the works. 

Generally, the aim should be to give every encouragement 
and opportunity both to those who direct and teach, and to those 
who must learn, so that each and all may become more proficient 
and taste the joy of work well done. 

* * * 


This article 1s based on a lecture delivered by Dr. Norris to the 
Soctety’s Social Security Committee. During a discussion on the 
financial provisions for the establishment of rehabilitation departments 
within local hospitals, Dr. Balme of the Ministry of Health made 
the following contribution : 

The Ministry of Health four months ago started an expert 
survey of 400 leading hospitals in the country with regard to 
rehabilitation facilities, not only on the physical side, but also 
on the sociological side (on the question of occupational therapy, 
equipment needed and additional staff), The Ministry of Health 
is studying the reports that have come in, and the general opinion 
is that wherever there is a hospital prepared to do rehabilitation 
work and in need of equipment the Ministry of Health will supply 
it. If fresh staff is needed the Ministry of Health either pays the 
full amount or pays according to the number of patients in the 
hospitals for whom the Ministry is itself financially responsible. 
And as is publicly known, when the Emergency Medical Scheme 
was started, wherever there were important fracture cases it built 
huts itself to house the gymnastic equipment. That began early 
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in the war and there has been very considerable development. 
As these reports are being considered and as further surveys are 
being made there will be within the next few months a tremendous 
increase in rehabilitation. The snag is a lack of trained personnel. 
There are a certain number of masseuses and doctors available, 
but rehabilitation will never succeed unless it advances equally 
along three lines—physical, psychological and sociological. The 
physical side, as seen on the screen, consists of various methods 
which are employed from the very beginning of the injury or 
admission to hospital—exercises, organised remedial games and 
various forms of occupational therapy. The psychological side 
is concerned with turning of man’s mentality from interest in 
disease to interest in health and fitness. There the sociological 
worker can do what the doctors and all the Ministry of Labour 
people can never do. One of the hospital patients was being 
visited by a friend, who asked what treatment the patient was 
receiving. ‘I don’t get treatment,’ was the reply; ‘they just 
make me work from morning till night.’ Prejudice and miscon- 
ceptions run high. Some patients say ‘they are only doing this 
for us to do us out of our Workmen’s Compensation and get us 
back to work before we are fit.’ The sociological worker can help 
to make the man understand why he should get his thoughts on 
fitness. The third problem is the question of adjustment, getting 
the man back to the type of work for which he is suited and getting 
the employers interested to take him at first on light duties only. 


BOOK REVIEWS—continued from page 45. 
AMERICA, THE STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE, by Allan Nevins 
and Henry Steele Commager (Oxford 7/6) 
There is no better narrative history of the American people, of moderate 
length, than this already well-known work by Professor Nevins and 
Professor Commager. While it does not profess to embody original 
research it has the freshness that comes from first-hand acquaintance 
with original sources. Most important of all, it achieves that balance 
between political and social history which is so difficult and so necessary. 
And, while it has scholarly objectivity, it has a well-defined point of 
view—that indicated by its sub-title. This is especially valuable in 
the later chapters, where a false ‘impartiality ’ is not allowed to obscure 
the reality of the domestic battles between the forces making for and 
the forces making against freedom. ig fag bog Ss 


THE UNITED STATES AND CIVILISATION by John U. Nef 
(The University of Chicago Press and Cambridge U.P. 18/-) 
These lectures have a remoteness and unreality which may be 
pleasant to the escapist but irritating to the political realist. 
Although he pays lip service to democracy, Professor Nef has little 
faith in the common people and would rather guide and impose a way 
of life in accordance with his moral and religious outlook, than permit 
natural growth to take its evolutionary course. Erudite as this volume 
is, it belongs to an earlier day and so contributes little to con- 
structive thinking, E. D. 
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Social Security 
SOCIAL SECURITY Edited by W. A. Robson (Allen & Unwin 15/-) 
This book is the outcome of the deliberations of the Fabian Social 
Security Sub-Committee. In origin it is pre-Beveridge, but it includes’ 
both the Fabian evidence to the Beveridge Committee and a considered 
study of the Report and its implications. 

It will hardly be necessary to tell Fabians that this is a very good 
book. The authors all know, generally from practical experience, as 
well as academic study, what they are writing about. They include 
R. W. B. Clarke and Joan Simeon Clarke, Clara Rackham on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Barbara Betts on War Pensions, Louis Ginsburg on 
Industrial Life Assurance, Stark Murray on a National Medical Service— 
to mention only a few. W. A. Robson has contributed an introductory 
survey which is specially valuable, since it puts the unbelievably compli- 
cated social service arrangements (one can hardly say ‘system’) of 
today into an intelligible historical setting. The muddled state of 
present legislation reflects the changing attitude of all classes towards 
the duties and responsibilities of the State. Substantially speaking, 
all the Acts governing our social services have been passed at various 
dates since the end of the nineteenth century; and each tends, in 
consequence, to reflect the state of mind of the ruling classes at the 
particular date of its passing, generally with somewhat inadequate 
patches added later to suit more modern fashions. The older the 
service, in short, the more atrocious are its anomalies and its scandals. 

The first part of the book describes each of the chief social services 
individually. Many of these chapters are little masterpieces of compact 
and readable information. Taken together they fill an important gap 
in the literature of social economics, for it is now some years since any 
attempt has been made to review the social services as a whole, and 
every year brings fresh legislation and fresh complications. The con 
structive proposals of Part II are, as would be expected, very much 
an endorsement of Beveridge. It is significant, however, as Robson 
points out, that the Fabian conclusions were reached before, not after, 
the Report appeared: they illustrate remarkably the wide area of 
common agreement amongst all those who have thought seriously en 
these matters. As is generally known, the main differences relate to 
the method of finance and to the treatment of rent in social service 
benefits. The Fabians differ from Beveridge in that they would prefer 
that the bulk of the money for benefits should be raised by graded taxes, 
with much smaller contributions from insured persons and employers ; 
and in their view that a benefit which is estimated to cover an average 
rent will in fact fail to provide adequate subsistence for large numbers 
of people whose rents are unavoidably above average. B. W. 

PILLARS OF SECURITY by Sir William Beveridge (Allen’& Unwin 
6/-) 
SOCIAL SECURITY by Sir Ronald Davison (Harrap 1/6) 
GUIDE TO THE BEVERIDGE PLAN, WALL CHART (Pictorial 
Charts, Halford Street, Leicester 1/6) 
SOCIAL SECURITY PLANNING IN CANADA (ILO 6d) 
“ It is not impossible simultaneously to conduct war and to make plans 
for peace,’ says Sir William Beveridge in the introduction to a-pot pourri 
of papers whose greatest quality is the fighting tone running through 
them. Beveridge publishes here, entitled ‘ Third Time Lucky B the 
famous resumé of his Report which A BC A withdrew from circulation. 
He refers reminiscently to his last-war Report advocating a generalisation 
of unemployment insurance, a Report shelved until we were already 
engulfed in the chaos which he had forecast. This is essentially a book 
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for the initiated. Sir Ronald Davison’s booklet and the large wall 
chart are the tools for the job of Beveridge education. The pamphlet 
gives the present social service background which the standard Beveridge 
summaries omit; some of the Isotype diagrams are excellent, especially 
those showing regional variations in rent and child mortality. These 
diagrams are clearer than those on the wall chart, but the latter, once 
understood, are more educational. Useless for lecture purposes, the 
chart is good for wall-spaces wherever folk can stand and stare. Social 
Security Planning in Canada is a succinct précis both of the Marsh 
Report on existing Canadian services and the new principles emerging, 
and of the Report of the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance. 
Dr Marsh, modern-minded, emphasises the economic advantages of 
social security. J. S.C. 


Home Affairs 


WAR-TIME PATTERN OF SAVING AND SPENDING by Charles 


Madge National Institute of Economic and Social Research Occa- 

sional Papers No. IV (Cambridge University Press 6/-) 
This book is the outcome of a timely investigation into working-class 
saving and spending which was undertaken by Mr Madge with the aid 
of a team of interviewers. Despite rationing and changes in prices and 
wages the proportionate distribution of family income between the main 
categories of household expenditure is seen to have altered very little 
since 1937-38. A comparison of different families shows, once more, 
how children have the effect of lowering the standard of life of a family 
and reminds us of the present inferior position of pensioners and Service 
men’s dependants. An enquiry into the relation between the wife’s 
housekeeping money and what the husband retains for himself reveals 
some illuminating local differences. So far as savings are concerned 
we see that while saving through insurance, etc. is both stable and wide- 
spread, war-time saving through Savings Banks, Certifigates, etc. not 
only has increased greatly, but is highly concentrated in the hands of 
a small group of families which have both the means and the inclination 
for thrift. DPR D: 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY AND SOCIAL WELFARE by Alec L. 


Macfie (Oxford University Press 10/6) 
The book is an interesting attempt to re-examine some basic concepts 
of traditional economics. As Mr Macfie approaches economic problems 
in terms of social responsibility, it becomes strikingly evident that 
orthodox economics, although justifying expanding capitalism, were 
still intrinsically static. Now the revolutionary challenge of potential 
plenty and the failure of individualism require an essentially different 
moral attitude and social criteria of action. These will not only, as the 
author postulates, be the basis for cooperation of all social sciences, 
but just as much of a determined policy of Social Security which is no 
longer hampered by the convenient jealousies or the obsolete economic 
“theories ’ of individual Departments. Car 


THE BRITISH WAY IN LOCAL RULE by Guy Hunter (Craig & 


Wilson 1/-) 
Though slight in treatment, this is a useful popular introduction to 
problems of local government. It does, however, lay stress on the 
functional aspect at the expense of structure and finance. 7c. G, 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES by Cicely McCall (Britain in Pictures Collins 4/6) 


Well written and delightfully illustrated, this small book raises important 
social issues; the relation of town and country (an evacuation com- 
mentary); neighbourhood rather than special interest as the basis 
of social organisation; the enrichment of the lives of domestic women, 
enabling them to discover and express common experiences, to take 
combined action, to welcome new ideas and wider humanrelations. M. T. 
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THE se) PRESS by Wilson Harris (Cambridge University Press 


This necessarily: short book is much what we should expect from the 
Editor of the Spectator: and covers much the same ground as Wickham 
Steed’s out-of-print Penguin. The chapter on Origins is full of dates, 
but slightly muddled. Chapters on the Journalist and the Editor and 
Proprietor provide useful summaries, but the author’s undogmatic, 
not to say complacent, attitude, devotes too little space to the ‘ Influences 
and Restraints’, which the Current Problems Series should demand. 

Cao AG itz 


Reconstruction 
SOMETHING TO LOOK FORWARD TO by Lady Rhys Williams 
(Macdonald 7/6) 


FORWARD FROM VICTORY by Four Young Conservatives (M. 
Kinchin-Smith, A. G. F. Rippon, N. Orgel, D. M. A. Wedderburn) 
(Faber & Faber 5/-) 

One Liberal and four very young Tories. The Liberal has rediscovered 
an idea which was current in the early ’twenties under the title ‘ Incomes 
for All’, and has revived it for present consumption. The principle is 
that out of taxation there should be provided for everyone a basic income 
(proof of employment or willingness to work being submitted). 
Lady Rhys Williams develops her idea and its advantages in 
an interesting way; but it was unfortunate that she chose to phrase 
it as an attack on the Beveridge Report. The Tories are very young 
and rather naively pompous. The book is well worth a study by those 
who want to see how far the essential ‘ softening ’, to use a war metaphor, 
has proceeded in the ranks of young Tories. M.1.C. 


NEW TOWNS AFTER THE WAR by F. J. Osborn (Dent 4/6) 
This is a tract for the times of 1918 brought up to date for the times 
of 1943. It reads surprisingly freshly in its appeal for the construction 
of garden cities on a large scale after the war. The preface contains 
some interesting footnotes to the history of the foundation of Welwyn 
Garden City. LS ORS AER 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING by Patrick Abercrombie (Oxford 
University Press 2/6) 

There is an extensive literature on town and country planning as the 
bibliography at the end of this book shows. But whether one wishes 
to go into the subject fully or just to acquire a working knowledge of 
this important science no better start could be made than with Professor 
Abercrombie’s little book. Written ten years ago but fully revised, 
the past, present and future of town and country planning are dealt 
with in as great detail as 250 pages permit. Illustrated with line 
diagrams. EP; 

REBUILDING BRITAIN Published for the Royal Institute of British 

Architects (Lund Humphries 3/6) ; 

This excellently produced and illustrated eighty-page book is another 
invitation to the general public to start taking an interest in somethin 
which concerns them vitally. EP. 

THE NEW SCOTLAND (Civic Press, Glasgow 1/6) ; 
Here are seventeen chapters on Scottish reconstruction, Highland and 
industrial. They put the case for a vastly greater measure of Scottish 
national and local self-government in relation to the whole field of the 
domestic affairs of that country. The book is published by the London 
Scots Self-Government Committee which includes among its officers 
ten Labour M P’s. It will be of considerable interest not only to Scottish 
Socialists but to all who wish to appreciate the problems peculiar to 
Scotland. Babe 
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PLANNING OF SCIENCE Conference Report (Association of Scientific 
Workers 2/6) 


ees AND THE FUTURE by R. E. Trueman (Craig & Wilson 

1/-) 
The A.Sc.W. Report tells of many fine achievements, but also of many 
ways in which profit-considerations continue to impede the application 
of science to the war industries. The somewhat unsavoury motives 
of managements in excluding scientists and technicians from J PC’s 
are perspicaciously analysed. There is concrete and inescapable evi- 
dence that in the scientific field they do things bigger in America and 
better in Russia. I commend this book to Professor Trueman, who 
in a superficial booklet defends ‘The British Way’ in the organisation 
of scientific work. He is guilty of a marked mon-sequitury in basing 
on a plea for the equal recognition of ‘ pure’ and applied science a case 
against the planning of scientific work in general. I. M. 


WARTIME RATIONING AND CONSUMPTION League of Nations 
Economic Intelligence Service (Allen & Unwin 3/6) 

All that could be discovered about rationing and civil consumption in 
mid-1942. Food rationing has most space. The authors, impressed 

by its scientific character, hope it will lead to guaranteed minimum 
food standards becoming established practice after the war. But, at 
present, only the U K, Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland have fully 
adequate diets. As regards most occupied countries, more is known 
about what is theoretically allowed than about what is actually received 
RAC seks 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE ECONOMY league 
of Nations (Allen & Unwin 4/6) 
This is Part I of the Report of a League Delegation on Economic 
Depressions. Consequently, whilst it contains a lot of sound thinking 
about the right way to get rid of rationing and controls, it doesn’t stop 
there. It recognises that there is no ‘ getting back’ to a peace economy 
because the pre-war peace economy broke down. The transitional 
problem is how to create a new economy, with full employment and 
the absence of restriction. All the difficulties of wrongly orientated 
industries, pent-up demands, unbalanced international claims and 
distorted national and international prices are complications to that 
task. Further, for most countries, right from the start, the problem 
will be international—because, for most countries, the getting of raw 
materials will dominate the scene. 
There will probably be a spate of books on this subject before long. 


They will have to be very good to improve on this one. RCL: 
International 
VERSAILLES TWENTY YEARS AFTER by Paul Birdsall (Allen & 
Unwin 15/-) 


This book, not in itself very original, is painfully interesting. Every 
aspect of the present post-war-aims discussion was mirrored at Versailles. 
But then the three Great Powers all shared funda uentally the same 
political concept—Liberal democracy—and through ut Europe there 
were political forces with the same conviction. At present there is 
no basis for agreement either between the Great Powers themselves or 
between them and Germany. Written before 1941, the comments on 
Britain’s post-war aims are now dated, but asa whole the book is a good 
simple introduction to the politics of the last peace. D. W. 


ITALY FROM WITHIN by Richard G. Massock (Macmillan 15/-) 


TRUMPETS BRAY The Way of Fascism and the Wherefore of Mussolini 
by Odette Keun (Constable 3/6) 
‘Mussolini destroyed all that he had accomplished in nineteen years 
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by his declaration of war.’ ... ‘History will record Mussolini as a 
dictator who started strong but finished as an also-ran, a genius con- 
sumed by his lust for power.’ These two sentences may give a fair 
insight into Mr Massock’s book. It is the typical stuff a good journalist 
ac no special interests and no political background would write on 
taly. 

Madame Odette Keun’s little book is certainly far more important. 
Her diagnosis of Fascism is on the whole acceptable and the picture of 
the many mistakes of the Western Democracies in their relations with 
Mussolini’s régime from 1924 to 1940 is devastatingly brilliant. One 
of the many merits of Madame Keun’s work is to have seen Italian 
Fascism as an international danger and to have exposed it accordingly. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT IN FRANCE FROM SIEYES TO SOREL 
by J. P. Mayer (Faber & Faber 8/6) 
War conditions may account for the brevity of this book, which is not 
very helpful to those who desire a straight account of the theoretical 
background to the quarrel between Giraud and de Gaulle. But by a 
liberal use of apt quotations, instead of by facile interpretations, Mayer 
provides an admirable summary of the salient features of at least 50 
political thinkers, and rescues such figures as Pecqueur, Prevost-Paradol, 
and Peguy from the silence of the text-books. The ideological conflicts 
between Guesde and Jaures are instructive for students of French 
socialism. The author’s great knowledge and extreme impartiadity 
unfortunately do not allow him to establish any central themes, and 
his closing ‘ perspective’ is without value. Excellent cigs 


BOOKS ON SOVIET RUSSIA by Philip Grierson (Methuen 12/6) 
Within the framework of sections (and admirably planned sub-sections) 
on: The Revolution and the Civil War, the Soviet State, the Economic 
Life of the Soviet Union, Culture and Social Life, Mr. Grierson has 
recorded the enormous output of books and pamphlets on Soviet Russia 
printed in English during the past twenty-five years. A brief note 
on each item indicates its character and the point of view from which 
it is written. As a bibliography and guide to reading, this compilation 
covers a vast field with balance, knowledge and special capacity. 


UNDERGROUND EUROPE by Curt Riess (John Long 10/6) 
The writer has amassed a great wealth of material to show a whole 
continent in revolt against the Nazi ‘New Order’. Mr Riess gives also 
an account of the underground movement in Germany itself, and his 
comment on the basic difference between the German and other move- 
ments shows him a man of political judgment. The book emphasises 
too much the national character of resistance and fails to show any 
sign of the influence of social factors outside Germany itself. D. W. 


CHINA, THE FAR EAST AND THE FUTURE by George W. Keeton 
(Jonathan Cape 15/-) : ihe 
This book should be made compulsory reading for every citizen of the 
British Commonwealth and the United States, to make them realise 
the magnitude of the tasks which confront them in the Far East. The 
portion on China is sympathetic and very readable and provides a lucid 
account of the confused period between the Boxer Risings and the 
establishment of the Republic. In Professor Keeton’s remorseless 
exposition of Japanese foreign policy and her great strength lies the 
createst value of the book, though even he underestimates her reserves 
of raw materials. He concludes that the blame for the disasters of 
the Pacific War must be laid primarily upon the whole British people 
for their indifference and ‘ further upon an Imperial system which makes 
a fetish of precedent, birth, rank and make-believe ’. M. O. 


[Continued on p. 40. 


